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AN  AMERICAN'S  APOLOGY  TO  GERMANY. 

BY    ROLAND    HUGINS. 

'"T^HE  United  States,  my  German  friends,  has  maintained  rela- 
i-  tions  of  amity  and  good-will  with  your  country  for  a  century 
and  more ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  historic  friendship  will  con- 
tinue undiminished  through  the  world  war.  At  the  very  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  however,  menacing  undercurrents  of  unpleasantness 
were  set  in  motion,  and  they  have  grown  steadily  in  volume  and 
strength.  As  soon  as  you  became  definitely  aware  that  sentiment 
here  was  running  against  you,  you  were  amazed ;  and  that  amaze- 
ment gave  way  after  a  time  to  irritation.  You  could  not  under- 
stand, you  said,  how  this  republic  should  have  been  misled  by  Brit- 
ish sophistry.  Later  you  learned  that  our  bankers  were  loaning 
millions  to  your  enemies,  and  that  our  manufacturers  were  doing 
a  stupendous  business  in  supplying  the  Allies  with  explosives  and 
other  munitions  of  war.  Then  your  irritation  changed  to  bitterness 
and  your  papers,  with  Teutonic  candor,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
their  resentment  towards  Germany's  "invisible  enemy." 

There  has  been  a  similar  growth  of  antagonistic  feeling  in 
America.  The  bulk  of  our  press  took  an  unfriendly  attitude  toward 
you  as  early  as  August  1,  1914.  Your  invasion  of  Belgium  and  the 
subsequent  military  measures  which  you  employed  there  greatly  in- 
tensified the  hostility  of  some  sections  of  American  opinion.  The 
current  ran  against  you  from  that  time  on.  There  were  intervals, 
it  is  true,  when  your  cause  here  appeared  to  be  gaining  ground, 
particularly  during  the  brilliant  championship  of  Dr.  Dernburg. 
But  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  by  a  German  submarine  caused 
anti-German  feeling  to  flame  out  afresh.  The  official  relations  of 
the  two  nations  are  now  strained ;  and  they  may  be  worse  before 
they  are  better. 
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To  say  that  this  situation  is  distressing  to  many  of  us  in 
America  is  to  put  the  matter  mildly.  The  mutual  misunderstand- 
ings will  not  easily  be  cleared  away.  May  I  attempt  to  explain  to 
you  why  Americans — the  majority,  that  is — have  sided  against 
you  ?  It  will  be  hard  for  you  to  understand  the  true  reasons.  The 
obvious  and  usual  explanations  do  not  suffice.  It  was  not  because 
your  cable  was  cut,  for  news  from  Berlin  and  Vienna  reaches  us 
regularly  by  wireless.  It  is  not  because  the  German  point  of  view 
is  unknown.  We  have  had  no  censorship  in  this  country,  and  you 
no  lack  of  able  defenders.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  German- 
Americans  have  protested  vehemently  against  the  prevailing  antag- 
onism, and  our  magazines  and  newspapers  have  published  many 
telling  arguments  from  pro-German  pens.  It  is  not  because  Amer- 
icans dislike  Germany  and  things  German.  Before  the  war  there 
may  have  been  prejudice  in  some  quarters  against  Germany ;  but 
there  was  also  prejudice  against  England  and  against  Russia.  If 
German  achievements  in  art,  science  and  government  are  now  be- 
littled, it  is  because  a  recent  partisanship  has  chilled  the  admiration 
rightly  due  you  as  a  great  people. 

No,  the  blindness  and  intolerance  now  so  conspicuous  are  not 
the  causes  of  our  bias,  but  rather  its  symptoms.  You  will  entirely 
fail  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  typical  American  of  intelli- 
gence unless  you  see  that  he  thinks  himself  fair  and  just.  He 
admits  to  no  perjudice ;  he  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  he  is  the  victim 
of  English  lies  or  sophistry ;  he  believes  he  has  arrived  at  a  reasoned 
judgment  after  an  impartial  examination  of  the  evidence.  I  think 
the  American  errs,  but  I  know  that  he  errs  in  good  faith.  He  has 
rendered  a  decision  against  you  because  in  his  mind  certain  large 
charges  have  been  proved  against  you.  These  charges  may  be 
grouped  under  the  four  following  heads : 

First,  that  you  the  people  of  Germany,  or  your  military  caste, 
started  this  war,  and  made  Europe  a  shambles  in  an  attempt  to 
dominate  world  politics. 

Second,  that  your  invasion  and  devastation  of  Belgium  was 
a  legal  and  moral  crime  which  nothing  can  excuse  or  to  appreciable 
degree  palliate. 

Third,  that  you  make  war  with  ruthlessness  and  brutality,  and 
disregard  in  the  pursuit  of  your  military  ends  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

Fourth,  that  your  victory  would  be  detrimental  to  civilization, 
leading  to  a  militaristic  domination  which  would  ultimately  threaten 
the  peace  of  all  democratic  countries,  including  the  United  States. 
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These  accusations  undoubtedly  seem  to  you  exaggerated,  ab- 
surd, grossly  unjust.  So  they  are,  considered  from  any  viewpoint 
which  includes  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  for  the  German  people. 
But  let  me  assure  you  that  they  are  held  in  all  seriousness  by  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Americans  who  are  quite  above  the  charge 
of  either  stupidity  or  hypocrisy.  Their  attitude  results  from  a 
peculiar  logic  and  their  previous  point  of  view. 


Americans,  you  should  understand,  were  surprised  at  this  war. 
Yourselves,  like  Russians,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  who  have  been 
living  for  two  decades  under  the  shadow  of  a  possible  European 
conflict,  saw  in  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  clash  of  deep  histor- 
ical forces.  But  Americans  were  literally  bowled  over  with  astonish- 
ment. They  had  been  listening  to  the  soothing  assurances  of  paci- 
fists, and  the  insincere  professions  of  statesmen,  until  they  were 
hypnotized  into  believing  that  a  world  war  was  "impossible."  And 
when  the  war  did  come  they  hit  upon  the  most  obvious  explanation : 
that  some  nation  had  conspired  in  its  own  interest  to  upset  the  sacred 
status  quo.  America  immediately  set  herself  up  as  judge  to  de- 
termine who  was  "guilty,"  and  straightway  fixed  the  blame  on  you. 

Germany  was  selected  as  the  culprit  because  the  surface  case 
was  against  you.  You  had  backed  up  Austria-Hungary  in  an  attack 
on  the  small  nation  Servia.  You  had  sent  out  twenty-four  hour 
ultimatums  and  made  the  formal  declarations  of  war  on  both 
Russia  and  France.  You  had  drawn  in  England  by  violating  the  neu- 
trality of  a  little  country  England  had  pledged  to  support.  And  so 
the  surface  case  was  complete  ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  case  which 
your  enemies  rigged  up  against  you  in  their  White,  Orange,  Yellow, 
Gray  and  Blue  Books.  America  accepted  the  indictment  at  almost 
face  value. 

Does  it  seem  preposterous  that  so  simple,  so  naive  a  view  of 
European  politics  could  seriously  be  entertained?  Does  it  appear 
ridiculous  to  you  that  the  significance  of  events  should  be  judged 
by  their  sequence  in  time  rather  than  by  their  causal  connections, 
or  that  the  incidents  of  a  brief  crisis  should  be  given  more  weight 
than  all  the  antecedent  issues  out  of  which  the  crisis  arose?  Well, 
such  is  the  mind  of  average  America.  You  must  remember  that  we 
stand  outside  of  the  whirl  of  world  politics,  and  are  not  accustomed 
to  penetrate  the  shams  of  cabinets  and  the  intrigues  of  diplomats. 
In  particular  the  editors  who  control  our  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  who  to  some  extent  do  "mold"  public  opinion,  are  usually  with- 
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out  a  sound  European  perspective,  and  often  display,  in  their  quick 
but  cocksure  judgments  of  affairs  outside  otir  borders,  a  schoolboy 
naivete  and  a  provincial  gullibility.  They  think  of  states  as  Persons, 
who  act  on  single  and  sentimental  motives. 

But  that  is  not  all.  America  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  half- 
educated  journalists  and  people  who  follow  their  opinions.  Men 
of  culture  and  travel,  who  take  a  more  sophisticated  view  of  inter- 
national affairs,  have  joined  in  your  condemnation.  They,  too,  hold 
you  "guilty."  And  this,  I  think,  traces  to  one  cause:  a  failure  to 
understand  the  true  nature  and  policy  of  Russia.  The  "bear  that 
walks  like  a  man"  has  been  quite  shouldered  out  of  sight  by  Eng- 
land. You  as  Germans  realize  that  the  controversy  which  led  di- 
rectly up  to  the  war  was  a  Russo-German  quarrel.^  You  compre- 
hend the  politics  of  the  Balkans,  where  bribery,  assassination,  and 
savage  "exterminations"  serve  in  lieu  of  diplomacy:  You  know 
that  it  was  Russia's  unyielding  mobilization  on  two  frontiers  which 
precipitated  the  present  struggle.  But  Americans  do  not  sense 
these  things.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  Russia  has  been  sys- 
tematically and  shamelessly  whitewashed.  We  are  being  fed  with 
talk  about  Russia's  liberalization  at  the  very  time  when  the  Russian 
government  is  throwing  labor  leaders  into  prison,  exiling  her  Lib- 
erals to  Siberia,  instituting  new  pogroms  against  the  Jews,  and 
proceeding  with  a  relentless  Russification  of  Finland.  We  are  con- 
stantly invited  to  admire  "the  soul  of  the  Slav"  as  exemplified  in 
Tolstoy,  Dostoyevsky  and  Turgenieff,  as  though  the  intellectuals 
of  Russia  were  not  a  small  class  among  one  hundred  and  seventy 
millions  which  suff"ers  a  living  martyrdom  in  revolt  against  the  dom- 
inant and  inhuman  autocracy.  What  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  recently 
said  to  Englishmen  might  be  addressed  with  even  more  force  to 
Americans:  "Since  there  has  been  in  Russia  a  class  of  thinkers  and 
of  writers  that  class  has  given  all  its  energy  to  destroy  the  power 
and  discredit  the  ideas  of  the  Russian  government.  Persecuted 
with  a  horror  of  persecution  of  which  Englishmen  can  form  but 
the  palest  image  (for  such  experiences  lie  outside  our  ken),  exiled, 
imprisoned,  tortured,  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  they  have 
never  ceased  to  protest,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  against  the 
whole  conception  of  the  state  which  animates  the  soulless  bureau- 
cracy of  Russia." 

And  so  the  American,  forgetting  Russia,  and  with  his  eyes  on 
Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  England,  declares  you  the  aggressor. 
May  I  presume  to  give  you  my  personal  view  of  the  burden  of 
^  Brailsford,  H.  N.     The  Origins  of  the  Great  War. 
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responsibilty  ?  In  one  sense,  the  ultimate  sense,  I  cannot  exempt 
you  from  all  blame.  Your  government  has,  like  all  the  governments 
of  Europe,  been  concerning  itself  with  the  Balance  of  Power,  and 
with  imperialistic  projects.  It  has  demanded  a  voice  in  world  affairs, 
its  place  in  the  sun.  The  creation  of  a  great  army,  and  especially 
the  building  of  a  big  navy,  were  not  wholly  unconnected  with  these 
ambitions.  In  this  you  were  merely  part  of  the  European  system, 
for  the  world  to-day  is  a  militarist  world.  You  were  no  deeper 
in  it  than  England,  which  spent  far  more  money  on  its  military  and 
naval  equipment,  nor  France,  which  had  a  greater  proportion  of 
its  population  under  arms.  If  you  were  better  prepared  it  was  only 
on  account  of  certain  qualities  in  your  character,  of  thoroughness, 
of  punctuality,  of  scientific  versatility,  of  genius  for  organization, 
-which  are  just  as  conspicuous  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  of  war.  Each 
of  the  chancellories  of  Europe  plotted  for  selfish  national  advan- 
tages— advantages  which  had  very  little  real  significance  for  the 
masses  in  any  country — and  bent  its  chief  efforts  to  forming  alli- 
ances which  would  shift  the  balance  of  power  in  its  favor.  To  that 
system  of  rival  alliances  must  be  ascribed  this  collapse  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  for  fundamentally  the  conflict  on  its  negative  side  is  a  war 
of  mutual  fears,  and  on  its  positive  side  a  war  of  imperial  ambitions. 
Thereby  the  system  stands  forever  condemned,  as  must  any  system 
which  causes  the  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  brings 
heartbreak  to  a  million  homes.  The  war  itself  is  the  great  tragedy. 
The  wreck  of  any  national  ambitions  is  a  paltry  calamity  by  the 
side  of  it,  and  the  fulfilment  "of  no  national  hopes  can  compensate 
for  it. 

But  once  granting  the  fundamental  truth  that  the  world  of 
to-day  is  a  militaristic  world,  the  part  you  Germans  have  played 
in  it  has  been  a  notably  inoffensive  and  honorable  one.  You  have 
kept  the  peace  for  forty  years,  while  every  other  great  nation  went 
to  war.  You  have  seen  England  and  Erance  each  add,  by  military 
aggression  or  threat  of  it,  four  million  square  miles  of  colonial  terri- 
tory to  their  possessions,  while  you  added  one  million,— ruiostly 
worthless  land.  You  saw  your  legitimate  projects  for  expansion 
balked  again  and  again  by  English  and  French  diplomacy,  in  Africa, 
in  Asia,  in  the  Balkans.  You  watched  the  growing  menace  of 
Russia,  as,  financed  by  French  and  British  gold,  she  increased  her 
military  resources,  built  strategic  railroads,  and  marshalled  her  half- 
barbarous  millions.  And  when  Russia  threw  down  the  challenge 
you  accepted  it.  You  were  fighting  for  yourselves  a  preventative 
war,  and  for  your  ally  Austria-Hungary  a  defensive  war. 
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Your  statesmen  were  entirely  honest  when  they  said  in  the 
German  White  Paper: 

"Had  the  Servians  been  allowed,  with  the  help  of  Russia  and 
France,  to  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  neighboring  monarchy 
much  longer,  the  consequence  must  have  been  the  gradual  disruption 
of  Austria,  and  the  subjection  of  the  whole  Slav  world  to  the  Rus- 
sian scepter,  with  the  result  that  the  position  of  the  German  race 
in  central  Europe  would  have  become  untenable." 

You  knew  that  the  Pan-Slav  movement,  engineered  from  St. 
Petersburg,  menaced  Austria  directly  and  yourself  indirectly.  What 
nonsense  then  to  say  that  Russia  entered  the  war  out  of  sympathy 
for  her  little  Slav  brothers,  the  Serbs !  Russia  had  recently  watched 
the  humiliation  of  her  little  Slav  brothers,  the  Bulgars,  with  com- 
posure, and  even  with  satisfaction.  For  Bulgaria  had  broken  loose 
from  Russian  influence,  but  the  Servians  were  Russian  tools.  Fur- 
ther— and  here  is  a  point  ignored  in  most  of  the  "histories"  written 
by  Englishmen  and  Americans — Austria  under  pressure  from  your 
government  modified  her  demands  on  Servia  before  she  mobilized 
on  August  1.  She  conceded  the  only  point  on  which  Russia,  even 
from  an  imperialistic  standpoint,  could  be  interested,  the  territorial 
integrity  and  sovereignty  of  Servia.  But  Russia,  certain  of  the 
cooperation  of  France,  and  confident  of  the  support  of  Great  Britain, 
moved  from  first  to  last  for  war.  She  was  the  first  of  the  powers 
to  mobilize.  She  persisted  in  that  mobilization  despite  your  warn- 
ing that  it  could  be  interpreted  in  only  one  way.  It  was  then  that 
you  saw  parley  was  futile :  you  sent  your  ultimatums,  and  mobilized 
to  meet  the  double  menace. 

There  are  Americans  who,  by  some  freak  of  reasoning,  declare 
that  France  was  "attacked"  by  you.  France,  who  had  lent  herself 
body  and  soul  to  the  designs  of  the  Russian  autocracy!  France, 
whose  answer  to  your  inquiry  about  her  position  was  to  call  up  her 
reserves !  No  nation,  however  confident  of  its  strength,  would  pre- 
fer to  fight  Russia  and  France  together  rather  than  Russia  alone. 
You  know  who  made  the  "attack." 


The  invasion  of  Belgium  is  considered  in  this  country  the 
strongest  count  in  the  indictment  against  you ;  nothing  carries  such 
conviction  of  German  perfidy  to  the  mind  of  the  American  as  your 
treatment  of  a  pledge  to  respect  her  neutrality  as  a  "scrap  of 
paper" ;  and  many  go  about  declaring  that  America  disgraced  her- 
self among  the  nations  by  not  officially  protesting  against  this  act 
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of  unrighteousness.  For  myself,  this  hue  and  cry  over  Belgium 
seems  one  of  the  least  sensible  aspects  of  American  discussion.  I 
cannot  but  admire  the  bold  words  of  the  German  Chancellor  in  the 
Reichstag : 

"Gentlemen,  we  are  now  in  a  state  of  necessity,  and  necessity 
knows  no  law.  Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg  and  perhaps 
are  already  on  Belgian  soil.  Gentlemen,  that  is  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  international  law.  . .  .The  wrong — I  speak  openly — that 
we  are  committing  we  will  endeavor  to  make  good  as  soon  as  our 
military  goal  has  been  reached.  Anybody  who  is  threatened,  as 
we  are  threatened,  and  is  fighting  for  his  possessions,  has  only  one 
thought — how  he  is  to  hack  his  way  through." 

That  statement  is  one  of  the  few  sincere  utterances  heard  from 
any  European  statesman  since  the  war  began.  It  rings  true.  You 
were  terribly  threatened ;  you  had  to  strike  through  Belgium  or 
court  ruin.  Any  nation  in  your  predicament  would  have  done  the 
same  thing.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  put  the  matter  squarely  before  Amer- 
icans early  in  the  war,  when  he  told  them:  "I  think,  for  example, 
that  if  Russia  made  a  descent  on  your  continent  under  circumstances 
which  made  it  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  your  national  freedom 
that  you  should  move  an  army  through  Canada,  you  would  ask  our 
leave  to  do  so  and  take  it  by  force  if  we  did  not  grant  it  to  you. 
I  may  reasonably  suspect,  even  if  all  our  statesmen  raise  a  shriek 
of  denial,  that  we  should  take  a  similar  liberty  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  the  teeth  of  all  the  scraps  of  paper  in  our  Foreign 
Office  dustbin." 

That  is  the  true  British  view,  not  the  sniveling  cant  over 
the  sanctity  of  treaties.  A  recent  English  historian-  asked,  in 
speaking  of  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen  in  1807, 
"Would  it  have  been  any  satisfaction,  if  we  had  sunk  under  the 
pressure  from  Bonaparte,  to  have  died  with  our  eyes  fixed  on  Puffen- 
dorf  and  the  law  of  nations?" 

You  can  see,  however,  why  the  plea  of  self-preservation  carries 
little  weight  here.  The  American  throws  aside  the  whole  argument 
from  necessity,  to  you  so  conclusive,  because,  as  I  have  explained, 
he  believes  you  the  aggressor.  He  regards  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
as  a  dastardly  detail  in  a  sinister  campaign  to  conquer  the  world. 
Furthermore  England  has  made  all  the  capital  possible  out  of  your 
breach  of  law.  England's  declaration  of  war  followed  your  viola- 
tion of  Belgian  neutrality,  and  she  alleged  that  as  her  cause  for 
entry.  It  was  a  lucky  stroke  for  the  cabal  of  politicians  that  con- 
*  H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  Life  of  Canning,  1905. 
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trolled  Britain,  for  they  had  committed  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  Empire  to  France  in  secret -agreements  while  they  had 
openly  denied  these  arrangements  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
needed  an  excuse  before  the  country,  and  Belgium  furnished  it  to 
them.  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  his  faction  did  not  stage-manage 
England's  negotiations  for  their  influence  on  neutral  opinion,  ■  but 
for  their  influence  on  British  public  opinion  and  the  recruiting  cam- 
paign. Nevertheless  it  had  its  effect  here.  Curiously  enough  there 
exists  in  England  a  strong  group  of  protest  which  is  not  for  a 
moment  taken  in  by  the  miserable  sham  of  Grey,  Churchill  and  the 
rest  that  this  is  a  "war  to  preserve  international  law"  or  a  "war 
to  end  war"  or  anything  else  on  Britain's  part  but  a  war  of  im- 
perialistic jealousy  from  top  to  bottom.  But  America,  sentimental, 
credulous,  self-righteous,  in  the  face  of  the  facts,  in  the  face  of 
England's  record,  believes  that  England  is  fighting  for  the  rights 
of  small  nations. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  take  tragically  the  violation  of  Belgium's 
neutrality  because  there  was  very  little  neutrality  there  to  violate. 
She  had  practically  allied  herself  with  France  and  England.  To 
enter  into  secret  military  agreements  with  two  of  the  guarantors 
of  her  neutrality,  ostensibly  for  "defense"  but  actually  to  the  detri- 
ment of  a  third  guarantor,  was  not  playing  the  game  fairly.  Roland 
G.  Usher,  a  writer  who  has  attained  prominence  in  this  country  by 
his  discussions  of  European  aft'airs,  wrote  in  the  Netv  Republic, 
November  28,  1914: 

"The  vital  difficulty  in  this  question  of  neutrality  was  and  is 
that  the  territory  of  Belgium  was  not  and  is  not  neutral  ground. 
It  is  literally  the  front  door  to  France  and  the  side  door  to  Ger- 
many, and  its  possession  by  either  is  so  dangerous  to  the  other  that 
the  moment  war  breaks  out  or  even  becomes  probable,  Belgium  is 
either  a  part  of  Germany  or  a  part  of  France,  and  hostile  territory 
for  whichever  of  the  two  does  not  hold  it.  . .  .Whatever  the  diplo- 
matic facts  may  be,  whatever  the  technicalities  of  alliances  and 
treaties  eventually  prove  to  have  been,  Belgium  was  as  clearly  an 
ally  of  France  as  England  was.  The  Belgian  army  and  its  disposi- 
tions, the  Belgian  forts  on  the  German  frontier,  were  prepared  with 
the  advice,  at  least,  of  English  and  French  generals.  Plans  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  three  armies  were  undoubtedly  made.  Let  us 
not  quibble  over  the  question  whether  this  was  an  infringement  of 
neutrality.  The  Belgians  knew — let  us  say  it  once  more — that  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  was  a  fiction  because  Belgium  was  not  neu- 
tral ground." 
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Quite  so.  Belgium  was  not  neutral  because  she  had  thrown 
her  sympathies  to  the  French,  and  because  she  had  connived  with 
your  recognized  enemies  for  the  employment  of  her  military  forces. 
You  had  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  she  would  not  view  a  French 
violation  of  her  neutrality  in  the  same  light  as  a  German  violation. 
Few  Americans  realize  what  the  strategic  situation  was.  They  con- 
ceive of  Belgium  merely  as  an  easy  road  to  France,  and  the  sole 
purpose  of  your  invasion  to  strike  a  swift  blow  at  France  in  order 
to  be  able  later  to  turn  and  deal  with  Russia.  But  there  was  a  more 
vital  matter  involved.  Belgium  borders  on  the  most  vulnerable  por- 
tion of  Germany,  the  great  industrial  district  of  Westphalia,  which 
includes  among  other  vital  centers  Essen  and  the  Krupp  gun  works. 
Essen,  though  east  of  the  Rhine,  is  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Antwerp.  Cologne,  Diisseldorf  and  Krefeld  are  nearer. 
The  empire  would  be  prostrate  once  this  prosperous  and  thickly 
populated  region  of  factories,  blast  furnaces  and  steel  mills  fell 
into  hostile  hands.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  English  military 
leaders  had  planned  in  a  war  with  you  to  blockade  your  ports  by 
sea  and  enter  Westphalia  by  land,  and  so  hold  Germany  by  the 
throat.  As  a  road  to  Paris  Belgium  was  an  advantage  to  you ;  as 
a  gate  to  Essen  it  was  a  warrant  of  death.  Through  Belgium  you 
could  strike  France  a  blow  in  the  face,  but  through  Belgium  France 
could  stab  you  in  the  back.  That  was  the  nature  of  the  military 
necessity. 

You  suspected,  with  reason,  Belgium's  good  faith.  The  docu- 
ments found  in  the  archives  of  the  Belgian  general  staff  in  Antwerp 
merely  confirmed  in  part  facts  already  thoroughly  well  known  to 
your  military  authorities.  But  why,  asks  the  American,  didn't  Ger- 
many wait  to  see  if  France  or  England  intended  to  violate  Belgian 
neutrality?  That  is  the  whole  point.  You  couldn't  wait.  In  our 
Southwest  when  a  man  reaches  for  his  gun  we  do  not  expect  the 
other  disputant  to  see  what  use  will  be  made  of  the  gun  before  he 
draws  his  own.  He  acts  on  a  presumption.  Men  who  refuse  to 
act  on  that  sort  of  presumption  soon  have  heirs  reading  their  wills. 
You  could  not  take  the  chance  of  having  Belgium  used  as  a  weapon 
to  crush  you. 

The  destruction  which  hit  Belgium,  it  is  true,  was  a  terrible 
penalty  for  her  dereliction,  or  that  of  her  military  rulers.  We  live 
in  a  world  where,  either  for  the  nation  or  the  individual,  the  punish- 
ment rarely  fits  the  crime.  When  men  play  with  fire  they  may  be 
frightfully  burnt;  and  war  is  the  only  fire  that  compares  with 
hell.  The  apologists  and  mourners  for  Belgium  usually  contend  that 
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she  was  justified  in  seeking  covert  aid  against  the  German  menace, 
which  proved  to  be  real.  But  she  would  have  had  a  thousand  times 
better  chance  to  escape  disaster  had  she  practised  a  real  neutrality 
and  not  one  interpreted  to  fit  her  supposed  interests.  When  history 
makes  its  final  reckoning,  I  am  sure,  Belgium  will  not  be  found  the 
"black  indelible  blot"  on  your  name  which  your  enemies  would  place 
there.  At  least  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  went 
about  the  business  like  men,  openly  and  frankly,  without  the  subter- 
fuge and  hypocrisy  practised  by  the  other  nations  concerned. 

IV. 

Barbarians !     Huns ! 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  your  foes  have  carried  on 
against  you  a  campaign  of  atrocity  tales  as  unscrupulous  and  men- 
dacious as  that  conducted  by  the  Greeks  against  the  Bulgars  in  the 
Second  Balkan  War.  The  Belgians  issued  an  official  report  of 
alleged  German  barbarities,  and  the  French  and  English  followed 
suit.  Viscount  Bryce,  well  and  favorably  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  lent  his  name  to  the  English  version.  These  canards  are 
widely  believed  in  America,  but  chiefly,  I  think,  by  those  who  wil- 
fully want  to  believe — those  whose  prejudice  blinds  them  to  im- 
partial evidence.  Responsible  American  newspaper  correspondents, 
returned  from  the  front  where  they  had  every  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate, have  exposed  the  fraud  again  and  again.  Your  own 
official  document  on  the  conduct  of  war  by  the  Belgians  more  than 
exonerates  you  for  the  reprisal  measures  you  took.  But  these  were 
not  "atrocities"  as  advertised. 

Of  course  no  one  will  assert  that  the  sweep  of  your  armies 
through  Belgium  and  France  was  accomplished  without  occasional 
instances  of  pillage,  rape  and  murder.  Such  sporadic  lapses  into 
crime  are  to  be  expected  in  war  time.  Business  is  business,  says 
the  American ;  in  far  truer  sense,  war  is  war.  We  have  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  the  iron  discipline  of  the  Prussian  armies, 
unequalled  anywhere  else,  reduces  the  number  of  these  offenses  to 
a  minimum.  The  stories  that  seep  through  from  France — of  the 
bayoneting  of  prisoners,  for  example,  and  of  German  girls  shrieking 
to  be  killed — make  us  skeptical  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  restraints 
in  the  other  armies.  And  what  will  turn  the  stomach  of  civilization 
when  the  final  inquest  is  held  are  the  barbarities  of  the  Russian 
hordes.  You  know  that  in  East  Prussia  the  atrocities  of  the  Cos- 
sacks in  1812,  1813  and  1814  are  still  recalled,  a  century  later.  And 
you  know  what  a  saturnalia  of  outrage,  cruelty  and  torture  Russian 
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troops  perpetrated  last  year  in  Bukowina,  Galicia  and  East  Prussia. 
The  official  German  report  of  the  Russian  horrors  has  been  tacitly 
ignored,  although  the  reports  of  the  "atrocities"  in  Belgium  have 
been  given  the  widest  possible  publicity. 

There  has  grown  up,  in  fact,  a  legend  that  the  Teuton  in  war- 
fare is  brutal,  savage  and  ruthless.  This  legend  has  been  carefully 
fostered  in  England — again  to  aid  the  recruiting  campaign ;  and 
it  has  gained  wide-spread  credence  in  the  United  States.  What 
has  lent  color  to  the  legend  more  than  anything  else  is  the  occasional 
slaughter  of  civilians  and  non-combatants, — as  in  the  dropping  of 
Zeppelin  bombs  on  London  and  other  English  towns,  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  east  coast  of  England  by  a  German  fleet,  and  the  sinking 
of  passenger  vessels  by  submarines.  You  look  upon  the  killing 
of  these  non-combatants  as  the  regrettable  concomitants  of  legiti- 
mate military  projects,  but  a  mind  hostile  in  opinion  to  you  finds 
in  them  proof  of  your  personal  depravity.  In  the  fog  of  war  we 
arrive  at  a  curious  mental  state.  What  seems  justifiable  when  done 
by  our  side  appears  intolerable  and  execrable  when  practised  by  the 
enemy.  Thus  American  sympathizers  with  the  Allies  wax  hot  when 
German  airmen  shell  open  English  towns,  but  watch  with  com- 
posure when  the  aviators  of  the  Allies  drop  bombs  and  kill  women 
and  children  in  the  unfortified  German  towns  of  Freiburg,  Schlett- 
stadt  or  Karlsruhe.  When  the  French  use  asphyxiating  gas  they 
hear  the  news  with  grim  satisfaction,  but  when  you  use  gas  they 
raise  a  howl  of  indignation.  When  you  shell  a  cathedral  tower 
they  quote  the  Hague  Conventions,  but  when  the  English  use  dum- 
dum bullets  they  shrug  their  shoulders.  Sympathy  with  a  belligerent 
hardens  the  heart.  To  your  ill-wishers  in  America  German  heart- 
break and  German  agony  means  nothing,  and  German  deaths  are 
a  cause  for  rejoicing. 

This  is  the  reason  why  America  has  not  shown  resentment  at 
the  cynical  inhumanity  of  England  and  France  in  pitting  against 
you  uncivilized  yellow,  brown  and  negroid  troops.  In  the  name  of 
civilization  and  the  higher  culture  they  have  launched  on  your  sons 
and  husbands  the  Turco,  the  Sikh,  the  Ghoorka,  the  Pathan, — these 
savages  who  cut  off  the  heads  of  prisoners,  make  necklaces  of  eyes 
they  have  gouged  from  the  wounded,  and  thrust  their  knives  up- 
ward through  the  bowels.  "From  Senegambia,  Morocco,  the  Sou- 
dan, Afghanistan,  every  wild  band  of  robber  clans,  come  fighting 
men  to  slay  the  compatriots  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Goethe.  Schiller.  Heine, 
Beethoven,  Wagner,  Mozart,  Diirer,  Helmholtz,  Hertz,  Haeckel, 
and  a  million  others,  perhaps  obscurer,  no  less  noble,  men  of  the 
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fatherland  of  music,  of  philosophy,  of  science,  and  of  medicine,  the 
land  where  education  is  a  reality  and  not  a  farce,  the  land  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  the  land  whose  life-blood  washed  out  the  eccle- 
siastical tyranny  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
"The  Huns !" 

V. 

Quite  frankly  the  American  press  wants  to  see  you  beaten  in 
this  war,  to  have  "Prussian  militarism"  wiped  out.  If  you  win, 
say  our  sage  students  of  foreign  affairs,  you  will  override  the  world 
like  a  tyrannical  colossus,  threatening  the  life  of  every  free  people. 
France  and  England  will  be  annihilated.  Who  will  be  next?  Nat- 
urally the  United  States.  As  our  sapient  editors  are  fond  of  phras- 
ing it,  the  United  States  "cannot  afford"  to  see  the  Allies  lose. 

The  desire  to  see  you  defeated  springs  naturally  out  of  the 
general  feeling  of  antagonism.  Some  explanation  of  your  supposed 
aggression  had  to  be  found.  How  was  it  that  you,  notoriously  a 
peace-loving  people,  suddenly  reached  up  and  pulled  down  the  pil- 
lars of  civilization?  What  was  the  motive?  The  answer  has  been 
militarism — together  with  autocracy,  lust  for  expansion,  delusion 
of  a  world  mission — but  always  first  and  last,  militarism.  Nietzsche, 
Treitschke  and  Bernhardi  have  been  pictured  as  your  popular 
authors  and  national  guides.  The  Prussian  drill  sergeant  has  been 
depicted  as  your  universal  educator,  who  has  drilled  your  minds 
as  well  as  your  bodies.  The  House  of  Hohenzollem  has  been  held 
up  as  a  dynasty  of  war-lords,  afflicted  with  a  Caesarian  itch  to  rule 
the  world. 

In  other  words,  your  defamers  do  their  best  to  make  of  you 
a  bogy.  The  non-combatant  in  modern  war  loses  all  touch  with 
fact  and  comes  to  paint  the  enemy  as  a  monster  and  a  demon.  No 
greater  libel  ever  has  been  uttered  against  a  nation  than  when  Ger- 
mans are  accused  of  being  a  race  of  militarists.  A  juster  descrip- 
tion is  that  you  are  the  most  military  and  the  least  warlike  of  people. 
You  had  in  Germany,  of  course,  as  had  every  other  European 
power,  your  pro-war  party,  and  it  was  an  insistent  and  outspoken 
party,  but  to  picture  it  as  anything  but  a  small  minority  is  to  trav- 
esty the  truth.  Your  militarists  had  no  more  popular  support  or 
more  effective  grip  on  the  government  than  did  the  Imperialists  of 
England,  or  the  Chauvinists  of  France,  or  the  Irridentists  of  Italy; 
the  proof  lies  in  the  event ! 

If  you  had  not  maintained  a  powerful  army,  where  would  you 
be  now?    Here  is  Germany,  completely  ringed  with  hate-stung  foes, 
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battling  against  odds  such  as  no  other  nation  ever  has  had  to  face, 
outnumbered  more  than  two  to  one — almost  three  to  one,  in  men, 
resources  and  wealth,  fighting  to  preserve  her  existence  and  even 
her  right  to  remain  a  free  and  united  people, — yet  to  hear  English- 
men and  Americans  talk  one  would  imagine  that  the  Allies,  rather 
than  Germany,  were  the  stag  at  bay!  Of  late  it  has  become  the 
fashion  in  our  journals  to  cite  your  "preparedness"  as  a  convincing 
proof  of  a  German  conspiracy  against  the  peace  of  the  world.  I 
quote  a  few  phrases  from  a  bitter  and  rhetorical  article^  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post:  "Germany.  .  .has  hurled  calam- 
ity on  a  continent.  She  has  struck  to  pieces  a  Europe  whose  very 
unpreparedness  answers  her  ridiculous  falsehood  that  she  was  at- 
tacked first;"  "Prussia's  long-prepared  and  malignant  assault.... 
the  deadliest  assault  ever  made  on  Democracy ;"  "Her  spring  at  the 
throat  of  an  unsuspecting,  unprepared  world."  There  you  have  it! 
Germany  was  prepared  to  meet  a  dangerous  attack  (which  actually 
was  made),  therefore  she  must  have  invited  the  attack,  nay,  per- 
petrated it.  And  such  nonsense  passes  for  logic !  At  the  war's  be- 
ginning your  American  enemies  predicted  that  you  soon  would  be 
crushed  and  taught  the  folly  of  challenging  a  fore-warned  world ; 
now  that  you  are  winning,  your  victories  are  cited  to  show  how 
innocent  must  have  been  the  rest  of  the  world  so  to  have  been  caught 
napping.  Either  way  you  are  blamed.  When  you  stand  off  a  world 
and  deal  your  enemies  staggering  blows,  you  are  given  no  credit  for 
being  better  generalled,  for  having  superior  physical  stamina,  for 
meeting  with  greater  ability  the  complex  industrial  and  technical 
problems  of  modern  war,  or  for  your  intenser  moral  earnestness, — 
this  passion  of  conviction  which  enables  you  to  unlock  such  mar- 
velous reserves  of  energy. 

No,  the  explanation  is  always  "preparedness."  Yet  in  all  except 
the  tangible  racial  factors  your  opponents  were  as  well  prepared  as 
yourselves.  The  combined  standing  armies  of  Russia  and  France 
before  the  war  numbered  2,010,000  soldiers  as  against  your  870,000. 
and  the  total  of  their  drilled  men  was  9,500,000  as  against  your 
5,500,000.  Austria  and  Turkey  were  more  than  offset  by  Great 
Britain,  Servia,  Portugal,  Italy  and  Japan.  On  the  sea  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  Allies  exceeded  yours  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one. 
The  total  output  of  their  arms  works  and  munitions  factories  was 
greater  than  yours  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  armies,  and  Creusot 
rivalled  Krupp.  The  boasts  of  your  enemies  last  summer,  telling 
what  they  would  do  to  you,  shows  how  highly  they  thought  of  their 
*  "The  Pentecost  of  Calamity"  by  Owen  Wister. 
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armaments.  Is  it  your  reproach  or  theirs  that  those  boasts  proved 
somewhat  hollow?  Why  not  rather  give  you  decent  credit  for  the 
amazing,  almost  incredible,  stand  you  are  making? 

The  overworked  assertion  that  civilization  will  suffer  if  you 
win  is  not  based  on  any  impartial  analysis  of  German  character  or 
purposes,  or  upon  a  reasoned  forecast  of  historical  probabilities.  It 
is  sheer  malice.  Probably  there  is  no  settlement  of  this  conflict 
which  can  be  entirely  satisfactory.  For  myself  I  prefer  to  see  you 
win,  and  win  decisively.  If  Germany  is  destroyed,  or  even  greatly 
hampered  in  its  normal  development,  one  of  the  world's  best  hopes 
will  be  extinguished.  But  if  Germany  is  victorious,  the  international 
situation  may  be  much  improved.  The  world  will  be  spared  an  in- 
crease in  Russia's  power,  and  the  forcible  Russification  of  more 
victim  peoples.  We  shall  avoid  a  dangerous  aggrandizement  in  the 
position  of  Japan.  A  German  victory  may  liberalize  the  electoral 
system  of  Prussia.*  but  nothing  will  liberalize  Russia  except  a  crush- 
ing defeat  and  the  withdrawal  of  English  and  French  loans  to  the 
bureaucracy.  France  will  not  be  annihilated,  any  more  than  she 
was  after  1870,  though  she  may  be  forced  to  part  with  a  section  of 
her  colonial  empire.  England  will  not  be  wiped  out,  but  she  may 
be  forced  to  forego  the  arrogant  assumption  that  the  sea  is  British 
property.  The  United  States  can  view  with  composure  any  changes 
in  titles  to  colonies  in  Africa  or  the  Near  East.  You  will  never 
cross  our  path.     For  one  thing  you  will  be  too  busy  elsewhere ! 

Most  Americans,  of  course,  do  not  share  this  view ;  nothing 
would  please  them  better  than  to  see  Germany  brought  to  her  knees. 
It  is  this  popular  desire  to  see  you  beaten  which  so  complicates  the 
question  of  our  trade  in  war  munitions.  That  question  has  not 
and  cannot  be  argued  on  its  merits.  However  neutral  the  United 
States  has  been  in  its  ofificial  attitude,  it  is  not  neutral  in  sentiment. 
Americans  are  glad  to  supply  your  enemies  with  arms,  because  in 
this  way  they  can  help  avenge  the  "rape  of  Belgium"  and  aid  in 
punishing  the  "disturber  of  the  world's  peace."  Technically,  of 
course,  our  neutrality  is  not  violated,  for  we  have  the  legal  right, 
by  historical  usage  and  by  article  7,  Convention  XIII  of  the  1907 
Hague  Conference,  to  sell  arms  anywhere  in  the  world.  Neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  our  neutrality  be  violated  by  placing  a 
complete  embargo  on  the  ships  carrying  munitions.  To  right- 
thinking  men  and  women  this  whole  business  of  dealing  in  instru- 
■  ments  of  destruction  for  profit  appears  disgusting  and  abhorrent. 

*  Professor  Henry  C.  Emery,  "German  Economics  and  the  War,"  Yale 
Reviezv,  January,  1915. 
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However,  the  crux  of  the  question  is  neither  neutrahty  or  ethics. 
While  the  AlHes  control  the  seas  export  of  arms  aids  them,  embargo 
on  arms  aids  you.  Consequently  outside  of  German-xA.mericans, 
there  is  little  demand  that  Congress  suppress  this  new  and  monstrous 
billion-dollar  industry. 

My  German  friends,  there  is  one  last  word  I  would  address  to 
you,  and  this  most  earnestly  of  all.  Do  not  allow  your  bitterness 
against  the  United  States  to  increase.  Do  not  regard  this  country 
as  your  confirmed  enemy,  but  as  a  potential  friend.  Our  nation  is 
much  more  divided  in  its  sympathy  than  it  appears  to  be.  There 
are  over  eight  million  German-Americans  in  America, — immigrants 
or  offspring  of  immigrants.  There  are  nearly  three  millions  from 
Austria-Hungary.  There  are  four  and  a  half  millions  from  Ireland, 
of  whom  a  large  proportion  take  a  pro-German  attitude.  Besides 
these  millions  there  are  a  vast  number  of  men  and  women  of  older 
American  stock  who  see  the  justice  of  your  struggle,  or  at  least  are 
lenient  in  their  judgment.  The  laboring  men,  the  common  people 
everywhere,  do  not  share  the  rabid  intolerance  of  our  pseudo-intel- 
lectuals. The  anti-German  attitude  of  our  press  gives  a  false  sur- 
face of  unanimity  to  American  opinion.  We  do  not  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  where  we  should  stand  if  your  side  had  adequate 
and  fair  representation  in  the  journals  of  public  discussion.  But 
be  assured  of  this:  what  is  now  called  "the  American  attitude" 
toward  Germany  will  not  endure  forever.  It  is,  as  I  have  explained 
to  you,  based  in  large  part  on  errors  in  the  interpretation  of  facts. 
If  that  is  so,  some  day  these  misinterpretations  will  be  refuted  and 
swept  away.  At  bottom  America  is  fair-minded.  And  you  have 
in  the  United  States  loyal  friends,  whose  eyes  refuse  to  be  blinded 
by  calumny,  who,  not  unaware  of  your  faults,  love  you  for  your 
lofty  virtues,  who  will  fight  for  you  against  a  world  of  falsehoods, 
until  the  truth  prevails.    Dem  glilcklichen  Tag! 
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BY   THE    EDITOR. 


PLATO'S  Symposium  is  perhaps  the  most  poetical  discussion  in 
Greek  philosophy  and  one  of  the  most  interesting.  It  tells  of 
a  banquet  to  which  Agathon  has  invited  his  friends,  among  whom 
we  find  the  philosopher  Socrates,  the  poet  Aristophanes,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Socrates,  Pausanias,  Phaedrus  and  some  others.  After 
dinner  Phaedrus  proposes  to  make  speeches  in  honor  of  love,  and 
Pausanias  begins  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  heavenly  and 
earthly  love,  extolling  the  former  and  giving  scant  praise  to  the 
latter.  Aristophanes  is  the  next  speaker,  but,  being  prevented  by 
a  severe  hiccup  from  taking  up  the  discussion,  gives  precedence  to 
Eryximachus,  the  physician.  This  speaker  approves  the  distinction 
made  by  Pausanias,  but  generalizes  the  conception  of  love  by  re- 
garding it  as  a  universal  principle  bringing  about  the  harmony  that 
regulates  nature  in  the  course  of  the  seasons,  in  its  relations  of  moist 
and  dry,  hot  and  cold,  etc.,  and  whose  absence  is  marked  by  dis- 
eases of  all  sorts.  Aristophanes,  having  recovered  from  his  hiccup, 
proposes  to  offer  a  new  explanation  setting  forth  a  novel  theory 
of  the  origin  of  human  nature.  We  quote  extracts  from  the  transla- 
tion of  Jowett: 

"Primeval  man  was  round,  his  back  and  sides  forming  a  circle; 
and  he  had  four  hands  and  four  feet,  one  head  with  two  faces, 
looking  opposite  ways,  set  on  a  round  neck  and  precisely  alike ;  also 
four  ears,  two  privy  members  and  the  remainder  to  correspond. 
He  could  walk  upright  as  men  now  do,  backward  or  forward  as  he 
pleased,  and  he  could  also  roll  over  and  over  at  a  great  pace,  turning 
on  his  four  hands  and  four  feet,  eight  in  all,  like  tumblers  going 
over  and  over  with  their  legs  in  the  air ;  this  was  when  he  wanted 
to  run  fast.  ..  .Terrible  was  their  might  and  strength,  and  the 
thoughts  of  their  hearts  were  great,  and  they  made  an  attack  upon 
the  gods ;  of  them  is  told  the  tale  of  Otys  and  Ephialtes  who,  as 
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Homer  says,  dared  to  scale  heaven,  and  would  have  laid  hands  upon 
the  gods.  Doubt  reigned  in  the  celestial  councils.  Should  they  kill 
them  and  annihilate  the  race  with  thunderbolts,  as  they  had  done 
the  giants,  then  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  sacrifices  and  worship 
which  men  offered  to  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gods  could 
not  suffer  their  insolence  to  be  unrestrained.  At  last,  after  a  good 
deal  of  reflection,  Zeus  discovered  a  way.  He  said:  'Methinks  I 
have  a  plan  which  will  humble  their  pride  and  improve  their  man- 
ners ;  men  shall  continue  to  exist,  but  I  will  cut  them  in  two  and  then 
they  will  be  diminished  in  strength  and  increased  in  numbers ;  this 
will  have  the  advantage  of  making  them  more  profitable  to  us. 
They  shall  walk  upright  on  two  legs,  and  if  they  continue  insolent 
and  will  not  be  quiet,  I  will  split  them  again  and  they  shall  hop 
about  on  a  single  leg.'  He  spoke  and  cut  men  in  two,  like  a  sorb- 
apple  which  is  halved  for  pickling,  or  as  you  might  divide  an  egg 
with  a  hair;  and  as  he  cut  them  one  after  another,  he  bade  Apollo 
give  the  face  and  the  half  of  the  neck  a  turn  in  order  that  the  man 
might  contemplate  the  section  of  himself :  he  would  thus  learn  a 
lesson  of  humility.  Apollo  was  also  bidden  to  heal  their  wounds 
and  compose  their  forms.  So  he  gave  a  turn  to  the  face  and  pulled 
the  skin  from  the  sides  all  over  that  which  in  our  language  is  called 
the  belly,  like  the  purses  which  draw  in,  and  he  made  one  mouth 
at  the  center  which  he  fastened  in  a  knot  (the  same  which  is  called 
the  navel)  ;  he  also  moulded  the  breast  and  took  out  most  of  the 
wrinkles,  much  as  a  shoemaker  might  smooth  leather  upon  a  last ; 
he  left  a  few,  however,  in  the  region  of  the  belly  and  navel,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  primeval  state.  After  the  division  the  two  parts 
of  man,  each  desiring  his  other  half,  came  together,  and  throwing 
their  arms  about  one  another,  entwined  in  mutual  embraces,  longing 
to  grow  into  one,  they  were  on  the  point  of  dying  from  hunger  and 
self-neglect,  because  they  did  not  like  to  do  anything  apart ;  and 
when  one  of  the  halves  died  and  the  other  survived,  the  survivor 
sought  another  mate,  man  or  woman  as  we  call  them,  being  the 
sections  of  entire  men  or  women, — and  clung  to  that." 

This  ingenious  theory  of  primitive  man  as  a  union  of  two 
human  creatures  is  perhaps  older  than  Plato  and  may  not  be 
original  with  him.  At  any  rate  the  Biblical  passage  in  Gen.  i.  27 
and  Gen  ii.  21-22  may  also  have  been  given  the  interpretation  of 
man's  creation  as  a  union  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  oldest  texts  read 
plainly:  "And  God  created  man  in  his  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him,  male  and  female  created  he  them" ;  but  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  same  primitive  man  is  here  spoken  of,  first  in 
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the  singular  as  "him,"  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  verse  in  the 
plural,  "them."  The  idea  that  originally  Adam  comprised  in  him- 
self the  nature  of  Eve  as  well  has  been  suggested  by  the  story 
that  Eve  was  taken  out  of  the  side  of  Adam,  and  was  formed  from 
one  of  his  ribs. 

Obviously  the  idea  expressed  here  in  this  passage  of  Genesis  is 
ultimately  the  same  as  that  of  the  Greek  poet  Aristophanes,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  modern  physiology  neither  man  nor  woman 
is  an  individual,  but  the  combination  of  two,  viz.,  the  father  and 
mother.  Each  one  of  them,  man  alone  or  woman  alone,  is  but  a 
one-sided  half  of  human  existence.  Each,  by  itself  alone,  is 
doomed  to  die ;  both  together  are  immortal. 

The  Genesis  story  of  the  creation  of  woman  is  portrayed  in 
many  of  the  artistic  representations  of  the  creation  of  Eve. 

Suggestions  made  to  explain  the  original  story  of  the  creation 
of  man  in  the  sense  suggested  by  Aristophanes  in  Plato's  Sym- 
posium, may  not  be  tenable  but  they  are  not  altogether  senseless. 

We  must  consider  that  primitive  legends  have  originated  from 
curiosity  with  regard  to  some  problem  that  has  presented  itself  to 
man  in  the  childhood  of  the  race.  In  our  present  case  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  question  why  the  ribs  of  man's  chest  do  not  entirely 
enclose  the  body,  but  leave  unprotected  an  opening  in  the  middle, 
the  so-called  procardium,  where  they  turn  upward.  The  primitive 
answer  to  this  problem  was  the  story  we  have  been  discussing,  and 
thence  the  notion  seems  implied  that  before  Eve,  the  feminine 
portion  of  man,  had  been  taken  out  of  his  side  he  must  have  been 
an  androgynous  being,  and  we  will  add  that  there  is  a  scientific 
truth  underlying  this  primitive  idea. 

Living  substance  is  originally  asexual,  or  rather  bisexual,^  and 
in  its  primitive  state  it  is  immortal.  A  moner  does  not  experience 
what  we  call  death ;  unless  it  is  crushed,  or  destroyed  by  poison,  it 
lives  on  and  grows.  When  it  outgrows  its  proper  size  it  divides  into 
two  parts.  It  does  not  die ;  nor  does  it  beget  a  young  moner ;  it 
divides.  There  are  two  new  moners,  but  there  is  not  a  mother  and 
a  child;  the  two  are  coordinate.  Both  are  mothers  and  both  are 
children.  Death  is  not  the  original  lot  of  life.  Death  comes  into 
this  world  by  birth.  Life  in  itself  can  be  destroyed  by  physical 
violence  or  by  chemical  means,  but  if  it  is  not  thus  destroyed  it  is 
unending,  or,  in  other  words,  immortality  is  a  fact. 

The  differentiation  of  life  into  two  sexes  places  a  limit  upon 
the  existence  of  the  differentiated  parts.     Each  individual  grows  to 

'  See  the  author's  Soul  of  Man,  pp.  399ff. 
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a  definite  size  and  is  limited  to  a  definite  span  of  duration :  "The 
days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason  of 
strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and 
sorrow." 

The  story  of  the  garden  of  Eden  was  given  a  symbolical  inter- 
pretation at  an  early  date.  We  read  in  Origen's  refutation  of  Cel- 
sus  (Book  IV,  Chapter  XXXVIII)  : 

"In  the  next  place,  as  it  is  his  object  to  slander  our  scriptures, 
he  ridicules  the  following  statement:  'And  God  caused  a  deep  sleep 
to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept ;  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and 
closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof ;  and  the  rib,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  man,  made  he  a  woman,'  and  so  on ;  without  quoting  the 
words  which  would  give  the  hearer  the  impression  that  they  are 
spoken  with  a  figurative  meaning.  He  would  not  even  have  it 
appear  that  the  words  were  used  allegorically,  although  he  says 
afterward,  that  'the  more  modest  among  Jews  and  Christians  are 
ashamed  of  these  things,  and  endeavor  to  give  them  somehow  an 
allegorical  signification.' " 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  in  pagan  antiquity  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  life  in  the  shape  of  an  apple  or  pomegranate  was  the  symbol 
of  Aphrodite.  We  must  assume  that  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides 
which  Hercules  was  requested  to  obtain,  and  also  the  apples  of 
Iduna  bestowing  immortality  upon  the  Teutonic  gods,  possess  ulti- 
mately the  same  significance  as  the  apple  of  Eve. 

We  do  not  mean  to  gather  here  all  the  traditions  about  the 
origin  of  woman,  but  we  will  quote  two  accounts  from  a  modern 
book  of  Hindu  tales,  called  A  Digit  of  the  Moon  and  Other  Love 
Stories  from  the  Hindu,  and  translated  from  the  original  manu- 
scripts by  F.  W.  Bain.  Here  we  are  told  of  a  king  who  falls  in  love 
with  a  princess  when  he  sees  her  picture.  He  leaves  his  kingdom 
in  the  hands  of  his  ministers  and  travels  out  in  search  of  his  love, 
accompanied  by  his  faithful  companion  Rasakosha."  The  passage 
containing  the  story  of  the  origin  of  woman  reads  thus : 

"One  day,  as  they  rested  at  noon  beneath  the  thick  shade  of  a 
Kadamba^  tree,  the  King  gazed  for  a  long  time  at  the  portrait  of  his 
mistress.  And  suddenly  he  broke  silence,  and  said,  'Rasakosha, 
this  is  a  woman.     Now,  a  woman  is  the  one  thing  about  which  I 

*  Pronounce  Russakosh.  Tlie  name  refers  to  the  part  he  will  play  in  the 
story;  it  means  both  "a  ball  of  mercury,"'  and  "a  treasure  of  taste,  wit,  literary 
sentiments  or  flavors,"  a  sort  of  walking  enc3'clopedia.  The  King's  companion 
is  a  salient  figure  in  Hindu  drama:  he  is  a  sort  of  Sancho  Panza,  mi)ius  the 
vulgarity  and  the  humor. 

'  "A  tree  with  orange-colored  fragrant  blossoms." 
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know  nothing.  Tell  me,  what  is  the  nature  of  women?'  Then  Rasa- 
kosha  smiled,  and  said:  'King,  you  should  certainly  keep  this  ques- 
tion to  ask  the  Princess ;  for  it  is  a  hard  question.  A  very  terrible 
creature  indeed  is  a  woman,  and  one  formed  of  strange  elements. 
A  propos,  I  will  tell  you  a  story :  listen. 

"  'In  the  beginning,  when  Twashtri*  came  to  the  creation  of 
woman,  he  found  that  he  had  exhausted  his  materials  in  the  making 
of  man,  and  that  no  solid  elements  were  left.  In  this  dilemma, 
after  profound  meditation,  he  did  as  follows :  He  took  the  rotundity 
of  the  moon,  and  the  curves  of  creepers,  and  the  clinging  of  tendrils, 
and  the  trembling  of  grass,  and  the  slenderness  of  the  reed,  and 
the  bloom  of  flowers,  and  the  lightness  of  leaves,  and  the  tapering 
of  the  elephant's  trunk,  and  the  glances  of  deer,  and  the  clustering 
of  rows  of  bees,^  and  the  joyous  gaiety  of  sunbeams,  and  the  weep- 
ing of  clouds,  and  the  fickleness  of  the  winds,  and  the  timidity  of 
the  hare,  and  the  vanity  of  the  peacock,  and  the  softness  of  the 
parrot's  bosom,  and  the  hardness  of  adamant,  and  the  sweetness 
of  honey,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  tiger,  and  the  warm  glow  of  fire, 
and  the  coldness  of  snow,  and  the  chattering  of  jays,  and  the 
cooing  of  the  kokila,^  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  crane,  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  chakrawdkaf  and  compounded  all  these  together,  he  made 
woman,  and  gave  her  to  man.  But  after  one  week,  man  came  to 
him  and  said :  Lord,  this  creature  that  you  have  given  me  makes  my 
life  miserable.  She  chatters  incessantly,  and  teases  me  beyond  en- 
durance, never  leaving  me  alone :  and  she  requires  incessant  atten- 
tion, and  takes  all  my  time  up,  and  cries  about  nothing,  and  is  al- 
ways idle ;  and  so  I  have  come  to  give  her  back  again,  as  I  cannot 
live  with  her.  So  Twashtri  said :  Very  well :  and  he  took  her  back. 
Then  after  another  week,  man  came  again  to  him,  and  said:  Lord, 
I  find  that  my  life  is  very  lonely  since  I  gave  you  back  that  creature. 
I  remember  how  she  used  to  dance  and  sing  to  me,  and  look  at  me 
out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  and  play  with  me,  and  cling  to  me ; 
and  her  laughter  was  music,  and  she  was  beautiful  to  look  at,  and 
soft  to  touch :  so  give  her  back  to  me  again.  So  Twashtri  said : 
Very  well :  and  gave  her  back  again.     Then  after  only  three  days, 

*  The  Hindu  Vulcan,  sometimes,  as  here,  used  for  the  Creator,  dhatri  = 
Plato's  de/jLiovpyos.  Sanskrit  literature  is  the  key  to  Plato;  much  of  his  philos- 
ophy is  only  the  moonlike  reflection  of  Hindu  mythology. 

°  Hindu  poets  see  a  resemblance  between  rows  of  bees  and  eye-glances. 

"  The  Indian  cuckoo.  The  crane  is  a  by-word  for  inward  villainy  and  sanc- 
timonious exterior. 

^  The  chakraivdka,  or  Brahmany  drake,  is  fabled  to  pass  the  night  sorrow- 
ing for  the  absence  of  his  mate  and  she  for  him. 
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man  came  back  to  him  again,  and  said :  Lord,  I  know  not  how  i^  is ; 
but  after  all,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  is  more  of  a 
trouble  than  a  pleasure  to  me:  so  please  take  her  back  again.  But 
Twashtri  said :  Out  on  you !  Be  off !  I  will  have  no  more  of  this. 
You  must  manage  how  you  can.  Then  man  said :  But  I  cannot  live 
with  her.  And  Twashtri  replied:  Neither  could  you  live  without 
her.  And  he  turned  his  back  on  man,  and  went  on  with  his  work. 
Then  man  said:  What  is  to  be  done?  for  I  cannot  live  either  with 
or  without  her/ 

"And  Rasakosha  ceased,  and  looked  at  the  King.  But  the  King 
remained  silent,  gazing  intently  at  the  portrait  of  the  Princess." 

Another  story,  of  like  character,  is  told  in  the  same  book,  on 
pages  372-374,  only  with  the  difference  that  it  points  out  a  lesson 
for  woman  that  she  must  cleave  to  her  husband  because  she  pos- 
sesses no  independent  existence  by  herself.  (The  same,  however,  in 
the  Indian  story  is  not  true  of  man.)  This  is  the  explanation  the 
faithful  wife  Wanawallari  gives  to  the  Brahman  who  tempts  her 
to  leave  her  husband.     She  says : 

"Once  there  was  a  time  when  there  were  neither  men  nor 
women,  but  the  universe  existed  alone.  And  then  one  day,  when  the 
Creator  was  meditating  with  a  view  to  further  creation  he  said  to 
himself :  'Something  is  wanting  to  complete  the  Creation  which  I 
have  created.  It  is  blind,  and  unconscious  of  its  own  curious  beauty 
and  excellence.'  Thereupon  he  created  a  man.  And  instantly  the 
creation  became  an  object  of  wonder  and  beauty,  being  reflected 
like  a  picture  in  the  mirror  of  the  mind  of  the  man.  Then  the  man 
roamed  alone  in  the  world,  wondering  at  the  flowers  and  the  trees 
and  the  animals,  and  at  last  he  came  to  a  pool.  And  he  looked  in, 
and  saw  himself.  Then  full  of  astonishment,  he  exlaimed:  'This 
is  the  most  beautiful  creature  of  all.'  And  he  hunted  incessantly 
through  the  whole  world  to  find  it,  not  knowing  that  he  was  looking 
for  himself.  But  when  he  found  that  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavors 
he  could  never  do  more  than  see  it  on  the  surface  of  pools,  he  be- 
came sad,  and  ceased  to  care  about  anything.  Then  the  Creator, 
perceiving  it,  said  to  himself :  'Ha !  this  is  a  difficulty  which  I  never 
foresaw,  arising  naturally  from  the  beauty  of  my  work.  But  now, 
what  is  to  be  done?  For  here  is  this  man,  whom  I  made  to  be  a 
mirror  for  my  world,  snared  in  the  mirror  of  his  own  beauty.  So 
I  must  somehow  or  other  cure  this  evil.  But  I  cannot  make  another 
man,  for  then  there  would  be  two  centers  to  the  circle  of  the  uni- 
verse. Neither  can  I  add  anything  to  the  circumference  of  Nature, 
for  it  is  perfect  in  itself.    There  is  necessary,  therefore,  some  third 
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thing :  not  real,  for  then  it  would  disturb  the  balance  of  the  universe ; 
nor  unreal,  for  then  it  would  be  nothing:  but  poised  on  the  border 
between  reality  and  nonentity.'  So  he  collected  the  reflections  on 
the  surface  of  the  pools,  and  made  of  them  a  woman.  But  she,  as 
soon  as  she  was  made,  began  to  cry.  And  she  said :  'Alas !  alas !  I 
am,  and  I  am  not.'  Then  said  the  Creator:  'Thou  foolish  inter- 
mediate creature,  thou  art  a  nonentity  only  when  thou  standest 
alone.  But  when  thou  art  united  to  the  man,  thou  art  real  in 
participation  with  his  substance.'  And  thus,  O  Brahman,  apart 
from  her  husband  a  woman  is  a  nonentity  and  a  shadow  without  a 


ADAM  AND  EVE  CALLED  TO  ACCOUNT. 
From  the  so-called  Alciiin  Bible  (9th  cent.) 

substance:  being  nothing  but  the  mirror  of   himself,  reflected  on 
the  mirror  of  illusion." 


Early  Christian  art  took  little  or  no  interest  in  the  parents  of 
mankind.  So  far  as  we  can  discover  neither  the  catacombs  of  Rome 
nor  Christian  sarcophagi  are  adorned  with  representations  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  Wherever  they  may  occur  they  are  rare  exceptions.  There 
is  no  trace  of  them  in  the  fondi  d'oro  (gold-bottomed  glasses),  nor 
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in  the  mosaics.  In  painting  they  become  more  and  more  frequent  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  we  reproduce  here,  as  one 
of  the  oldest  representations  of  the  subject,  a  picture  from  the 
so-called  Alcuin  Bible  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  name  "Alcuin  Bible"  is  not  justified,  for  the  work  dates 
from  some  time  after  Alcuin ;  but,  after  all,  it  comes  from  his  school 
and  the  book  was  manufactured  in  Tours  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  still  showing  the  influence  of  the  brilliant  scholar  of 
Charlemagne's  court. 

We  will  say  here  that  the  so-called  Alcuin  Bible  is  severely  criti- 
cized by  Anton  Springer  on  account  of  "the  ugliness  of  its  figures," 


THE  CREATION  OF  WOMAN. 
Relief  on  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto  (14th  cent.) 


but  there  is  more  to  be  seen  in  this  picture  than  mere  awkwardness 
of  style.  Certainly  we  are  at  once  impressed  with  the  lack  of  tech- 
nique ;  art  is  in  its  beginning ;  but  the  artist  is  apparently  endowed 
with  artistic  talent,  for  the  psychology  of  the  picture  here  repro- 
duced is  exceedingly  good.  The  eyes  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  the 
Lord  in  rebuking  them,  show  real  appreciation  of  the  mental  proc- 
esses of  the  individuals.  God  walks  into  the  garden  with  his  finger 
raised,  like  a  teacher  who  rebukes  children  caught  stealing  apples. 
God's 'finger  is  not  straight,  a  fact  which  presupposes  a  close  obser- 
vation of  life.  His  eyes  express  kindliness  as  well  as  admonition, 
while  Adam  and  Eve  stand  conscience-stricken  by  the  side  of  the 
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tree.  They  do  not  dare  to  look  into  the  face  of  God,  and  Adam,  with 
his  clumsy  hand,  points  to  Eve  as  the  cause  of  the  evil,  while  her 
face  expresses  admission,  though  in  her  turn  she  lays  the  blame  on 
the  snake  which  stands  erect  at  her  left. 

It  is  true  that  the  technique  is  abominable.     The  heads  are 
ridiculously  large,  and  the  hands  are  out  of  proportion.    The  bodies 


DETAIL  FROM  GHIBERTI'S  DOORS. 
First  panel. 


do  not  express  the  beauty  generally  credited  to  both  Adam  and 
Eve  as  the  most  perfect  handiwork  of  God.  The  paints  in  the  pic- 
ture are  reported  to  be  no  better  than  the  drawing.  The  flesh  is  of 
a  gray  color  shaded  with  maroon  streaks.  In  contrast  to  the  sickly 
and  poverty-stricken  appearance  of  the  human  couple  the  good 
Lord  is  dressed  in  gold,  like  a  wealthy  nobleman  of  the  age,  and  the 
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-cene  is  shown  to  be  in  Paradise  by  the  trees  too  being  overlaid 
,\rith  gold.  Nevertheless  the  situation  is  very  clearly  a  garden, 
copied  from  nature,  and  the  very  story,  with  all  its  details,  could 
be  reconstructed  from  this  picture- 
In  time,  with  the  advance  of  art,  the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve 
come  more  and  more  to  assume  the  artistic  appearance  of  natural 
beauty.  Adam  and  Eve  represent  mankind  in  its  primitive  state, 
devoid  of  spirituality  but  perfect  in  health  and  vigor.     It  is  note- 
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THE  CREATION  OF  WOMAN. 
By  Michelangelo  (15th  cent.) 

worthy  that  they  represent  paganism  in  its  rudeness  and  ignorance, 
and  so  acquire  a  certain  relationship  to  Greek  antiquity. 

In  the  Renaissance  we  reach  a  perfection  in  the  figures  of 
Adam  and  Eve  which  attains  the  ideal  of  classical  beauty,  and  the 
fall  of  man  grows  more  and  more  indispensable  in  the  history  of 
Christian  salvation.  Almost  every  painter  believed  it  his  duty  to 
represent  the  two  fatal  scenes,  the  fall  of  man  and  the  expulsion 
from  Paradise.  Similar  scenes  also  begin  to  appear  in  sculptured 
reliefs.  A  scene  on  one  side  of  the  large  pillars  in  the  front  of  the 
cathedral  at  Orvieto  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Eve's  creation. 

The  creation  of  man  and  woman  is  the  first  scene  portrayed 
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on    Ghiberti's    great    bronze    entrance-doors    of    the   baptistery    at 
Florence.    These  beautiful  reliefs  represent  the  beginning  of  a  new 


THE  FALL  OF  MAN. 
By  Palma  Vecchio  (15th  cent.) 

and  greater  period  of  art.     It  is  Ghiberti's  merit  to  have  created 
an  originally  Christian  conception  quite  different  from  the  classical 
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reliefs  of  plastic  art.  It  is  noble  and  perfect,  much  fuller  and  richer 
than  ancient  Greek  reliefs,  and  in  a  new  style  which  we  may  call  that 
of  the  Renaissance,  or  Christian  plastic.    We  observe  in  it  evidence 


ADAM  AND  EVE  IN  PARADISK. 
By  Gustave  Dore. 


of  a  close  study  of  garments  and  draperies,  and  the  attempt  to  bring 
out  not  only  bodily  beauty  but  a  spiritual  expression  and  allegorical 
meaning.     At  the  same  time  we  can  notice  that  not  only  Ghiberti 
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but  also  his  successors  follow  nature,  and  most  of  the  characters 
presented  are  plainly  portraits  of  men  and  women  who  have  served 
as  living  models. 


THE  SUMMONS. 
By  Gustave  Dore. 


We  reproduce  in  our  frontispiece  the  doors  of  the  baptistery 
and  here  also,  in  a  slightly  larger  form,  the  panel  representing 
the  creation  of  man  and  woman.     In  the  lower  left  corner  of  this 
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illustration  God  is  creating  man.  In  the  center  he  is  raising  Eve 
from  the  side  of  the  sleeping  Adam,  who  lies  prostrate  on  the 
ground.     God  is  here  always  surrounded  and  assisted  by  angels. 


THE  EXPULSION  FROM  PARADISE. 
By  Gustave  Dore. 


who  lift  up  Eve  while  the  good  Lord  watches  her  rise.  In  the 
middle  left  part  of  the  picture  we  see  Adam  and  Eve  taking  the 
apple  from  the  serpent  which  is  entwined  about  the  tree  between 
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them.  In  the  right  corner  our  unfortunate  ancestors  arc  being 
driven  out  of  Paradise.  Eve  stands  in  despair,  while  Adam  is  vis- 
ible in  the  rear. 

Michelangelo's  Creation  of  Eve  is  represented  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the  Vatican,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  vig- 
orous expression  of  the  original  strength  of  the  mother  of  mankind. 
It  will  be  observed  that  here  too  Eve  comes  forth  from  the  side  of 
man,  although  the  picture  seems  to  show  her  already  in  perfect  body, 


THE  CREATION. 
By  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld. 

while  the  Ghiberti  and  other  pictures  show  her  still  emerging  from 
Adam's  side.  Palma  Vecchio  is  one  of  Michelangelo's  contempo- 
raries who  has  painted  the  theme  of  Adam's  temptation  and  fall. 

From  among  the  more  modern  pictures  we  reproduce  here 
three  drawings,  representing  Adam  and  Eve,  by  Gustave  Dore.  In 
the  first  we  see  them  in  their  state  of  innocence.  Eve  being  pictured 
as  reclining  on  the  ground,  while  Adam  looks  upon  her  in  love 
and  admiration.  In  the  next  we  see  them  hiding  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  Paradise,  as  they  notice  the  arrival  of  the  good  Lord;  it  is  the 
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scene  representing  the  awakening  of  their  consciences.  In  the  third 
picture  they  are  being  expelled  from  Paradise  by  the  fiery  sword 
of  the  archangel,  who  stands  in  a  threatening  attitude  in  the  back- 
ground. Eve  is  leaning  in  despair  against  a  rock  by  the  wayside, 
and  Adam  in  a  somewhat  firmer  attitude  seems  to  be  meditating  on 
his  future  fate. 

Of  the  most   recent  pictures   we  will  mention  only  those   of 
Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  who  has  succeeded  most  effectively  in  strik- 


THE  FIRST  FAMILY. 
By  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld. 

ing  the  proper  traditional  note  in  Bible  illustrations.  He  shows 
Adam  and  Eve  as  first  created  by  God,  when  they  are  given  domin- 
ion over  all  the  rest  of  creation.  The  scene  which  shows  Adam  and 
Eve'  after  their  expulsion  from  Paradise  expresses  a  more  modern 
view,  portraying  the  comfortable  domestic  scene  of  Adam's  primi- 
tive home,  where,  leaning  on  his  hoe,  he  rests  from  his  labors 
while  Eve  sits  in  the  background  with  a  distafif  in  her  hand,  and 
their  two  sons  are  playing  about  them. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  the  question  as  to  the  place  of  this 
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PRIMITIVE  MAN. 
By  Gabriel  Max. 
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theme  in  the  art  of  the  future.  Has  not  the  present  generation 
lost  interest  in  our  ancestors?  Since  the  legend  is  no  longer  be- 
lieved literally  our  artistic  imagination  is  not  attracted  so  strongly 
by  it.  The  story  of  the  fall  of  man  has  become  an  allegory,  an 
interesting  tale,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  truth.  We  believe  now  in 
evolution,  and  so  Gabriel  Max  has  pictured  a  new  Eve  for  us  which 
is  the  mother  of  modern  man, — the  mother  who  bequeathes  to  her 
son  a  deeper  comprehension  of  life  and  a  truer  insight  into  the 
nature  of  things. 

The  picture  is  at  first  sight  repulsive,  but  the  more  we  look  at 
it  and  the  more  we  study  the  artist's  intentions,  the  more  it  grows 
on  us.  Here  is  a  primitive  couple  of  the  ape-man  type,  fossil  re- 
mains of  which  have  been  found  in  the  Neanderthal,  in  Cannstatt 
and  in  Spy.  They  must  have  been  very  savage,  and  we  shudder  at 
their  appearance.  How  unpleasant  it  would  be  to  meet  such  crea- 
tures in  a  lonely  forest !  The  male  is  very  brutish  while  the  female 
shows  traces  o^  a  dawning  intelligence. 

Verily,  we  discover  a  close  resemblance  of  the  scene  repre- 
sented by  Gabriel  Max  to  pictures  of  the  holy  family.  And  con- 
sidered rightly,  the  similarity  is  by  no  means  fortuitous,  for  here 
we  have  indeed  a  holy  family.  It  is  an  uncultured  primitive  couple 
of  a  speechless  tribe  of  forest  men,  yet  the  hope  of  progress  and  a 
brave  determination  to  take  up  the  battle  of  life  for  the  sake  of  the 
babe  that  is  born  to  them  becomes  visible  in  the  mother's  eyes. 

After  all,  the  wife  of  homo  alalus,  of  the  primitive  speechless 
man,  is  still  the  same  Eve.  There  is  the  same  sacrifice  of  mother- 
love,  the  same  determination  of  bringing  to  life  the  man  of  the  fu- 
ture, the  higher,  better,  nobler  man,  whose  life  will  be  much  more 
worth  living  than  was  her  own. 

That  is  the  secret  of  life,  that  we  live  not  for  ourselves  but 
for  others.  If  mankind  were  one  great  immortal  being,  how  monot- 
onous would  life  be;  how  egotistical  would  all  our  aspirations 
become.  But  nature  renders  all  egotism  futile.  None  of  us  finds 
an  abiding  home  here  on  earth ;  we  pass  away  and  new  generations 
fill  the  places  which  we  leave  vacant. 

Daily  the  world  grows  older,  and  yet  it  remains  ever  voung. 
There  is  the  same  happiness,  the  same  bliss  and  joy  that  ever  thrilled 
the  heart  of  a  mother.  Christianity  has  abolished  A^enus,  the  great 
mother  goddess,  but  Eve  has  taken  her  place ;  and  if  Eve  too  is  to 
be  deposed,  mankind  will  still  cling  to  the  old  idea  of  eternal  woman- 
hood, the  patron  of  love  and  loveliness,  of  wifehood  and  of  mother- 
hood. 


THE  CREATION  OF  EVE. 

"So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in 
the  image  of  God  created  he  him;  male  and 
female  created  he  them."^Gen.  i.  27. 

GOD  had  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
And  in  his  likeness  he  had  molded  him. 
So  he  had  made  him  One  Eternal  being, 
Complete,  in  strange  perfection,  male  and  female, 
Endowed  with  knowledge  both  of  good  and  evil ; 
And  when  God  saw  his  last  and  best  creation 
He  praised  his  work  and  said:  "  Tis  very  good." 

God  gave  to  man  dominion  o'er  the  whole 
Broad  earth  and  all  its  animals  ;  but  man. 
The  owner  of  the  world,  was  discontented. 
The  fishes  in  the  sea,  the  birds  in  heaven, 
The  brutes  in  all  the  fields  and  woods  were  his. 
And  he  like  God  himself  had  all  the  knowledge 
Of  God's  creation.     Neither  had  he  needs 
Or  longings  unfulfilled.     Happy  was  he ; 
God's  greatest  handiwork  was  very  good. 

He  was  not  man,  he  was  mankind ;  not  one, 
A  single  human  being.     No,  he  was 
The  human  race  summed  up  in  its  completeness ; 
Not  male  nor  female,  both  he  was  at  once. 
No  hunger  did  he  have,  no  need  of  work 
Except  for  recreation,  to  disport  himself. 
Such  was  the  climax  of  God's  cosmic  plan. 
'T  was  perfect  truly ;  yet  God's  work  itself, 
The  man  God  had  so  wonderfully  wrought, 
Was  discontented  with  his  own  perfection. 
He  knew  all  things  by  an  instinctive  vision 
And  in  himself  he  was  complete ;  no  wants 
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Tormented  him,  he  was  like  God  himself. 
Desires  he  knew  not,  and  no  longings  rose 
To  break  the  calmness  of  his  godlike  soul. 

Quoth  he,  the  man,  in  tone  of  fretful  plaint: 
"Shall  I  thus  evermore  encounter  naught 
But  ceaseless  rest?     Shall  passions  never  stir 
My  heart, — passions  for  higher,  greater  gifts, 
Passions  for  deeds  that  should  be  done  by  me  ? 
I  am  not  grateful  for  divinity 
Which  thou,  my  father,  God,  alone  hast  made, 
Of  which  I  nothing  further  can  accomplish." 

Said  God  to  man,  "Thou  art  my  own  true  son. 

For  I  myself  feel  sorely  malcontent 

With  mine  own  Godhood,  with  eternal  rest. 

With  absolute  perfection  which  remains 

The  same,  immutable  and  infinite. 

I  long  for  action  and  to  verify 

The  grand  eternal  truth  that  in  me  lives; 

I  long  for  life,  I  long  for  quest  and  struggle. 

Eternal  bliss  is  wearisome  to  me! 

And  so  the  universe  originates. 

So  life  springs  up,  and  life  consists  of  struggle — 

Fierce  struggle  which  demands  great  sacrifice. 

But  struggle  offers  opportunity  ; 

It  proves  the  worth  of  life  and  tests  life's  courage. 

Divinity  is  not  enough  for  thee! 

So  I  will  lead  thee  by  the  path  of  progress 

On  thine  own  search  through  error  to  the  truth. 

From  brute  beginnings  to   divinity. 

To  a  divinity  thyself  hast  gained. 

Know  this,  my  son,  and  venture  into  life. 

I'll  take  away  from  thee  that  grand  completeness 

Of  thy  perfection  which  thou   deemest  naught 

And  will  implant  into  thy  heart  a  yearning 

That  will  remain  thy  stimulant  through  life. 

T'is  life  thou  wantest ;  life  I'll  give  to  thee, 

True  life ;  but  life  means  struggle,  pain  and  sorrow, 

Sometimes  defeat  and  sometimes  victory, 

Yet  always  want  and  labor.    Thou  hast  chosen 

The  harder  lot,  but  for  thyself  'tis  best." 
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Then  God  let  sleep  profound  fall  upon  man 
And  God  took  out  of  man  some  bone  and  flesh, 
A  living  piece  of  man  next  to  his  heart, 
A  piece  of  his  own  soul  and  of  his  life, 
And  such  a  piece  as  man  was  needing  most. 
Out  of  this  piece  God  formed  the  counterpart 
Of  man  and  called  it  Hevah,  which  means  "life." 

When  man  awoke  he  was  complete  no  longer, 

Nor  did  he  still  partake  of  the  great  boon 

Of  deathlessness,  he  lost  his  strange  perfection. 

Nor  was  he  any  more  without  desire. 

Poor  mortal,  thou  must  leave  thy  paradise — 

But  only  to  exchange  it  for  a  world 

Which  is  far  better  than  immortal  bliss, 

A  world  of  struggle,  search  and  aspiration. 

And  God  brought  Hevah  to  the  man  who  gazed 
In  wonder  at  her  beauteous  lovely  form 
And  said,  "Yea,  thou  art  bone  of  mine  own  bone 
And  flesh  of  mine  own  flesh.     Soul  of  my  soul! 
Part  of  myself,  we  two  belong  together ; 
Thou  bringest  back  the  portion  that  I  lost. 
For  thee  Til  gladly  fight  life's  bitter  struggles ; 
Through  thee,  my  dear  loved  wife,  I  shall  regain 
The  immortality  I  forfeited." 

God  blessed  the  two  and  left  them  in  the  garden 

Among  the  fruit  trees  pleasant  to  behold. 

There  was  the  tree  of  life,  the  tree  of  knowledge — 

Of  knowledge  as  to  what  is  good  and  evil — 

And  there  God  left  the  lovers  to  themselves 

In  natural  and  naked  innocence ; 

And  when  he  parted  spoke  this  word  of  caution: 

"Eat  of  the  fruit,"  said  God,  "of  all  the  trees. 

But" — warningly,  and  not  without  a  smile. 

He  added — "taste  not  of  the  sweetest  fruit 

That  grows  here  on  the  spreading  tree  of  knowledge, 

For  it  will  drive  you  out  of  Paradise." 

God  knew  the  man,  he  knew  too  what  would  happen. 
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He  knew  that  man  and  woman  had  to  make 
A  Hving  of  their  own ;  they  needs  must  work, 
And  struggle  with  the  thistles  and  the  thorns. 
They  would  want  children  to  console  old  age, 
Children  to  carry  on  the  work  with  vigor. 
And  then,  wearied  of  life,  would  pass  away 
Into  eternal,  well-earned  rest.     God  knew 
Life  would  be  hard.     But  was  it  not  man's  will? 
Had  he  not  chosen  this,  his  destiny? 

And  what  man  gained  thereby  was  worth  the  change. 

He  lost  his  blissful  immortality 

And  now  will  have  to  face  the  dreaded  specter 

By  men  called  death,  which  is  the  end  of  life. 

But  then  he  has  acquired  that  greater  boon 

Unending,  never  sated  longing,  the  boon 

Of  progress  spreading  in  infinitude — 

That  higher  nobler  life  in  wife  and  child. 

That  better,  greater  immortality 

Which  must  be  gained  in  manly  fight,  and  daily 

Regained  in  efforts  constantly  renewed. 

And  that  diviner  and  much  truer  Godhood 

Which  is  not  God-bestowed  by  gracious  gift 

But  must  be  earned  by  us  with  own  endeavor. 

This  is  our  fate,  this  is  our  task,  and  God 

Himself  it  was  created  Hevah  fair 

And  brought  her  as  man's  counterpart  to  man. 
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A  SPLENDID  book  on  The  European  War  of  1914,  its  Causes, 
Purposes  and  Probable  Results,  has  been  written  by  John 
William  Burgess,  formerly  professor  of  constitutional  and  inter- 
national law,  and  dean  of  the  faculties  of  political  science,  phi- 
losophy and  pure  science  in  Columbia  University.  It  is  easily  the 
clearest  and  best  exposition  of  this  great  bewildering  conflict  that 
has  entangled  Germany.  It  is  sketched  by  an  American  for  Amer- 
icans, discussing  all  the  essential  questions  connected  with  the  war 
from  an  American  point  of  view ;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that 
Dean  Burgess  is  easily  the  most  competent  judge  as  to  the  different 
problems  of  this  war,  their  history  and  their  significance  for  the 
United  States,  for  indeed  international  law,  and  the  political  history 
of  both  continents,  Europe  and  America,  have  been  his  specialty, 
and  the  reader  feels  that  the  author  is  speaking  with  authority. 
He  writes : 

"Europe  is  now  writhing  in  the  agony  of  a  great  labor  pain  of  human 
development,  and  while  God  grant  that  we  may  escape  active  participation  in 
the  sufifering,  we  cannot  avoid  having  our  own  interests  most  profoundly  in- 
volved in  the  outcome.  Let  us  make  sure  that  we  correctly  conceive  what 
those  interests  are  and  how  they  will  be  best  subserved." 

Professor  Burgess  sees  with  keen  penetration  through  the 
schemes  of  British  diplomacy  and  calls  our  attention  to  facts  which 
many  of  us  either  overlook  or  have  forgotten.  He  has  watched 
with  amazement  "the  anti-German  craze"  which  has  swept  over  this 
country.  This  craze  has  been  prepared  under  some  sinister  foreign 
influence,  says  Dean  Burgess : 

"Everything  has  been  done,  and  done  systematically,  and  done  according 
to  a  seemingly  long-matured  and  sinister  plan,  to  give  the  American  people 
not  simply  an  erroneous,  but  an  absolutely  false,  conception  of  German  insti- 
tutions, purposes,  and  aspirations." 

In  discussing  the  occasions  of  the  war,  he  points  out  that  "the 
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diplomacy  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  struck  out  upon  a  line  which  if 
[it  had]  not  [been]  intended  to  bring  war".  .  .  .would  be  "evidence 
of  great  dullness  in  the  mind  of  its  inventor." 

In  speaking  of  the  proximate  causes,  the  history  of  Europe 
during  the  last  century  is  passed  in  review.  In  the  chapter  follow- 
ing, the  British  and  the  Russian  empires  are  described,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  similar  the  two  are.     We  read : 

"The  Russian  economic  and  political  systems  have  more  points  of  likeness 
with  the  British  than  is  usually  conceived.  Substituting  the  Czar  for  the  al- 
mighty House  of  Commons,  and  the  Grand  Ducal  circle  for  the  Cabinet,  and 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  connection  of  the  dependencies  with  the  nucleus  of 
the  empire  is  territorial  instead  of  oversea,  and  that,  therefore,  the  necessary 
organ  of  military  power  is  a  vast  army  instead  of  an  overwhelming  navy,  and 
you  have  in  substance  the  elements  whose  play  and  interplay  bring  about 
something  like  the  same  results  and  produce  something  like  the  same  policy 
as  in  the  British  system.  At  least  we  may  say  that  the  two  are  admirably 
adapted  to  supplement  each  other  in  the  conquest  of  the  world.  They  possess 
between  them  now  nearly  half  of  it,  and  if  they  can  only  agree  between 
themselves  to  let  the  one  have  the  whole  of  Asia  and  continental  Europe  and 
the  other  all  the  rest,  then  possibly  will  the  Millennium  be  ushered  in  and, 
with  the  Bear  and  the  Lion  in  loving  embrace,  mankind  may  enjoy  everlasting 
peace." 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  England  is  the  freest  country 
in  the  world,  but  in  its  political  government  Parliament  dominates 
the  empire  with  a  rod  of  iron.     Professor  Burgess  says : 

"There  is  no  judicial  body  which  can  uphold  the  rights  of  the  individual 
against  an  act  of  Parliament ;  in  fact,  against  an  act  of  Parliament  no  indi- 
vidual right  exists.  There  is  no  independent  executive  which  can  veto,  modify, 
check,  or  delay  an  act  of  Parliament.  And  the  House  of  Lords  can  now  no 
longer  thwart  or  even  modify  permanently  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
wielded  by  the  majority  party  in  that  House,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
Executive  Committee,  the  Cabinet  of  Ministers." 

"There  is  no  longer  a  British  constitution  according  to  the  American  idea 
of  constitutional  government.  With  us  constitutional  government  is  limited 
government,  government  limited  judicially  by  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
expressed  and  guaranteed  by  a  written  instrument,  ordained  by  the  sovereign 
people  and  interpreted  and  enforced  by  the  courts,  and  limited  politically  by 
the  constitutional  distribution  of  powers  between,  and  the  coordination  of, 
separate  and  independent  departments  of  government.  In  this  only  true  sense 
of  constitutional  government,  the  British  Government  is  a  despotism." 

Germany,  though  having  the  most  military  institutions,  com- 
pelling every  man  to  bear  arms  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  is 
the  least  warlike  people  on  earth. 

"In  the  twenty  years  of  her  wonderful  industrial  development  between  the 
years   1890  and  1910,  she  acquired  less  than  two  thousand  square  miles  of 
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foreign  territory,  while  Great  Britain  acquired  nearly  two  million,  Russia  al- 
most as  much,  France  six  to  eight  hundred  thousand,  Belgium  a  million,  and 
even  the  United  States  of  America  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and 
while  Germany  acquired  the  bits  of  this  small  area,  in  about  every  case,  by 
purchase  or  lease,  all  the  other  countries  seized  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  gains 
by  military  conquest." 

German  militarism  is  much  misunderstood  and  purposely  mis- 
represented. It  is  quite  democratic  in  its  constitution.  In  this  con- 
nection Dr.  Burgess  writes : 

"The  German  army  is  not  simply  an  organization  for  drill,  discipline  and 
fighting;  it  is  also  a  school  of  general  physical  culture,  through  which  the 
average  life  of  German  men  has  been  increased  by  ten  years  and  their  average 
capacity  for  any  kind  of  work  by  twenty-five  per  cent;  it  is  a  school  of  intel- 
lectual culture  in  which,  besides  military  drill  and  tactics,  mathematics,  en- 
gineering, physics,  geography  and  sanitation  are  taught  to  all  the  men;  it 
is  a  school  of  moral  culture  which  prevents  demoralization  and  dissoluteness 
in  the  young  men  at  the  most  critical  age ;  it  is  a  school  of  politeness  in  which 
rudeness  of  manners  gives  way  to  habits  of  courtesy;  and  it  is  a  school  of 
genuine  patriotism  through  which  the  spirit  of  provincialism  is  made  to  yield 
to  national  loyalty.  These  educational  and  practical  compensations  overbal- 
ance the  economic  burden  of  German  militarism  and  distinguish  it  from  the 
militarism  of  Russia  and  France,  although  they  are  all  based  upon  the  same 
principle  of  universal  military  service." 

We  Americans  owe  much  to  German  militarism,  and  it  is  worth 
while  reprinting  Professor  Burgess's  sketch  of  this  chapter  of  Amer- 
ican history.  While  we  have  suffered  almost  all  our  ills  from  the 
hands  of  British  militarism  and  even  more  from  British  navalism, 
it  is  perfectly  correct  to  Say  that  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  would  not  exist  if  German  militarism  had  not  given  us 
strength  to  resist  the  forces  that  threatened  to  crush  us,  first  our 
rights  and  liberties  and  then  our  union.     Our  author  says : 

"In  our  colonial  period  almost  the  entire  western  border  of  our  country 
was  occupied  by  Germans.  It  fell  to  them,  therefore,  to  defend,  in  first  in- 
stance, the  colonists  from  the  attacks  of  the  French  and  the  Indians.  They 
formed  what  was  known  in  those  times  as  the  Regiment  of  Royal  Americans, 
a  brigade  rather  than  a  regiment,  numbering  some  four  thousand  men,  and 
the  bands  led  by  Nicholas  Herkimer  and  Conrad  Weiser.  Many  of  the  men 
composing  these  bodies  had  been  schooled  in  military  tactics  and  discipline  in 
their  German  fatherland  and  the  service  which  they  rendered  in  creating, 
organizing,  and  drilling  this  little  army  of  some  six  thousand  men  cannot  be 
overestimated.  It  enabled  us  to  resist  successfully  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies  in  the  Seven  Years  War,  which  they  made  upon  us  from  1756 
to  1763,  and  it  gave  a  nucleus  for  our  Revolutionary  Army. 

"At  the  outbreak  of  our  War  of  Independence,  Herkimer,  Muhlenberg 
and  Schlatter  gathered  the  Germans  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  the  Virginia 
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Valley  together  and  organized  them  into  companies  for  service.  Baron  von 
Ottendorff,  another  German  soldier,  recruited  and  drilled  the  famous  Armand 
Legion.  And  when  Washington's  first  bodyguard  was  suspected  of  treason- 
able sentiments  and  plans,  it  was  dismissed  and  a  new  bodyguard  consisting 
entirely  of  Germans  was  formed.  This  new  bodyguard  was  supported  by  a 
troop  of  cavalry  consisting  entirely  of  Germans,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Barth  von  Heer,  one  of  Frederick  the  Great's  finest  cavalry  officers.  This 
troop  stood  by  Washington  during  the  entire  war,  and  twelve  of  them  escorted 
him  to  Mt.  Vernon  when  he  retired. 

"But  the  greatest  contribution  of  German  militarism  to  the  cause  of  our 
independence  was  Baron  von  Steuben,  the  famous  aide  de  camp  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  He  came  to  us  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  revolution,  that 
awful  winter  of  1777-78,  when  the  remnant  of  our  forces,  a  small  band  of 
ragged,  starved,  and  discouraged  militiamen,  w^ere  trying  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  at  Valley  Forge.  He  shared  their  sufferings.  He  introduced 
the  Prussian  organization,  discipline,  and  drill  among  them.  In  a  few  months 
he  made  a  real  army  out  of  them,  which  turned  defeat  into  victory  and  made 
our  independence  possible.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  south  and  organized 
and  disciplined  the  army  for  General  Greene.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  and,  as  the  only  American  officer  who  had  ever  witnessed  the 
storming  of  a  fortified  place,  he  rendered  most  invaluable  service,  and  it  was 
his  fortune  to  be  in  command  in  the  trenches  when  the  British  flag  was  hauled 
down. 

"And  besides  Steuben,  there  were  Baron  de  Kalb,  the  most  brilliant 
cavalry  officer;  Johann  Schott,  the  most  efficient  artillery  officer;  General 
Lutterloh,  the  quartermaster  general,  and  Christopher  Ludwig,  the  master 
purveyor,  all  Germans,  who  had  had  the  training  of  German  militarism.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  German  militarism  did  probably  as  much  as  any  other 
thing  to  make  our  final  triumph  over  Great  Britain  in  our  war  for  indepen- 
dence possible. 

"But  we  have  had  another  and  more  recent  war  for  our  national  existence: 
the  war  of  1861-65,  the  Civil  War,  as  we  of  the  North  called  it;  the  war 
between  the  states,  as  they  of  the  South  called  it.  Let  us  see  if  German  mili- 
tarism played  any  part  in  that  great  struggle,  and  if  so,  what  that  part  was. 

"Every  one,  even  only  slightly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  war, 
knows  that  the  question  of  first  and  greatest  importance  which  arose  and 
demanded  solution  was  that  of  the  position  in  the  struggle  of  the  border  slave 
states,  namely:  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  Mr.  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration gave  its  attention  most  seriously  and  anxiously  to  the  work  of  holding 
these  states  back  from  passing  secession  ordinances,  and  preventing  them  from 
being  occupied  by  the  armies  of  the  southern  confederacy. 

"The  most  important  among  these  states  was  Missouri.  It  was  the  largest ; 
it  reached  away  up  into  the  very  heart  of  the  North;  it  commanded  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  for  some  five  hundred  miles ;  and  the  great  United 
States  arsenal  of  the  West,  containing  the  arms  and  munitions  for  that  whole 
section  of  our  country,  was  located  in  St.  Louis.  It  had  been  stacked  to  the 
utmost  capacity  by  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  preceding  administration,  INIr. 
.Floyd  of  Virginia,  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  certainly  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  South.  The  governor  of  the  state,  C.  F.  Jackson,  manifested  the  stand 
he  would  take  in  his  reply  to  President  Lincoln's  requisition  for  Missouri's 
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quota  of  the  first  call  for  troops.  He  defied  the  President  in  the  words : 
'Your  requisition,  in  my  judgment,  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  revolution- 
ary in  its  object;  inhuman  and  diabolical,  and  cannot  be  complied  with.' 

"It  happened  most  fortunately,  however,  that  the  commandant  of  the 
arsenal  was  a  staunch  Unionist,  Nathaniel  Lyon.  He  immediately  recognized 
the  peril  of  the  situation.  He  had  only  three  men  to  guard  the  arsenal  and 
there  was  in  the  city  a  full  company  of  secessionist  militia  calling  themselves 
Minute  Men.  Moreover,  two  companies  of  the  state  militia  composed  of  Germans 
had  shortly  before  been  disarmed  by  the  general  of  the  state  militia.  Under 
these  conditions  Lyon  turned  to  F.  P.  Blair  for  advice.  Blair  was  acquainted 
with  the  views  and  sympathies  of  the  inhabitants  perfectly,  and  knew  that  he 
could  rely  only  upon  the  Germans  to  save  the  arsenal  and  then  the  city  and 
the  state  for  the  Union. 

"The  Germans  of  the  city  were  organized  in  Turner-Unions,  in  which  they 
had,  besides  practising  gymnastics,  kept  up  their  knowledge  of  military  drill 
and  evolutions.  After  some  hesitation,  during  which  the  movements  of  the 
secessionists  to  seize  the  arsenal  became  more  and  more  threatening,  Lyon 
called  the  German  Turners  into  the  arsenal,  armed  them  thoroughly  and  gar- 
risoned the  place  with  them.  Five  regiments  of  Germans  were  now  hastily 
organized  and  armed.  They  were  the  regiments  commanded  by  Blair,  Born- 
stein,  Sigel,  Schiittner,  and  Salomon.  The  arsenal  and  city  were  now  safe, 
and  some  thirty  thousand  stands  of  arms  with  munitions  were  sent  over  into 
Illinois  to  arm  the  Illinois  troops  for  the  occupation  of  Missouri.  This  was 
the  first  great  service  which  German  militarism  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  in  the  perilous  month  of  April,  1861. 

"It  would  fill  a  volume  to  recite  the  services  which  followed  this  through- 
out those  terrible  four  years,  during  which  Union  was  preserved  and  slavery 
destroyed.  Without  the  Germans,  who  almost  to  a  man  knew  military  drill, 
discipline  and  organization,  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  have  prepared  our 
armies  for  the  work  which  they  were  called  upon  to  do.  The  people  of  the 
North  were  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  knew  little  of  military  organi- 
zation, and  were  restive  under  discipline.  We  had  our  Westpointers  and  they 
were  good,  but  far  too  few  in  number  to  train  the  vast  hosts  of  raw  recruits 
which  were  now  called  under  arms.  The  two  hundred  thousand  native  born 
Germans  who  served  in  our  armies  were  nearly  all  of  them  experienced  in  the 
use  of  arms  and  accustomed  to  the  severities  of  military  discipline.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  these  were  engaged  as  officers  in  teaching  our  men  to 
become  soldiers.  Among  the  taught  were  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  men 
of  German  descent,  many  of  whom,  through  their  practices  in  their  Turn-  and 
Schiitzen-Hallen,  were  the  quickest  of  all  our  volunteers  to  become  efficient 
soldiers. 

"The  German  and  German-American  contingent  in  our  armies  amounted 
thus,  fir.st  and  last,  to  some  five  hundred  thousand  soldiers.  They  were  led 
by  men  such  as  Heinzelman,  Rosecrans,  Schurz,  Sigel,  Osterhaus,  Willich, 
Hartranft,  Steinwehr,  Wagner,  Hecker,  and  a  thousand  others.  Mrs.  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  the  wife  of  the  Confederate  President,  has  often  said  to  me  that 
without  the  Germans  the  North  could  never  have  overcome  the  armies  of  the 
Confederacy;  and  unless  that  had  been  accomplished  then,  this  continent 
would  have  been,  since  then,  the  theater  of  continuous  war  instead  of  the  home 
of  peace." 
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Such  is  our  debt  to  German  militarism.  It  makes  our  blood 
boil  to  read  how  the  English  have  treated  us,  and  while  the  prophecy 
is  so  often  expressed  that  something  terrible  may  come  to  us  and 
to  the  world  through  German  militarism,  British  navalism  passes 
almost  unchallenged.  We  have  forgotten  how  formerly  President 
Lincoln  was  maligned  in  England — at  times  in  the  same  terms  as 
are  now  applied  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm — in  those  days  when  Great 
Britain  favored  the  southern  states,  in  an  attempt  to  disrupt  the 
Union  into  two  hostile  confederacies. 

That  Dr.  Burgess  should  condemn  most  vigorously  the  export 
of  arms  and  ammunition  is  but  to  be  expected.  In  allowing  this  vile 
traffic  to  go  on  we  Americans  "will  prolong  the  war  without  altering 
the  final  result."  He  quotes  Charles  R.  Bryson,  president  of  the 
Electro-Steel  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  who  justifies  his  refusal  to 
fill  any  order.  Mr.  Bryson  says:  "We  believe  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  any  firm  or  individual  who  accepts  a  contract  to  further 
add  to  the  horrible  slaughter  now  going  on  in  Europe  will  do  so  to 
his  own  disgrace."  And  Professor  Burgess  adds :  "These  words 
should  be  printed  in  gold  and  in  letters  large  enough  and  upon  a 
tower  high  enough  to  be  seen  all  over  these  United  States." 

Professor  Burgess  has  followed  up  German  victories,  and  he 
declares  that  in  spite  of  our  assistance,  in  furnishing  war  materials 
to  the  allies,  "there  is  no  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth  sufficient 
to  crush  the  German  empire." 

In  the  chapter  on  Belgian  Neutrality,  Professor  Burgess  ex- 
poses the  sinister  British  policy.  Britain  could  have  protected  Bel- 
gium efifectively  if  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  only  given  an  unequivocal 
promise  to  remain  neutral ;  but  by  refusing  to  give  any  promise 
and  thereby  threatening  Gennany  to  join  in  the  war,  he  forced  her 
to  forestall  the  danger  and  break  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 
*       *       * 

Professor  Burgess  knows  Germany  not  only  as  a  traveler  or 
globetrotter  may  know  it,  but  as  a  specialist  who  has  been  a  close 
student  of  social  and  political  science.  He  bases  his  exposition 
upon  exact  data.  The  following  quotations  will  give  the  reader  a 
fair  idea  of  the  great  significance  of  Germany  for  modern  civili- 
zation : 

"The  present  organization,  economic  and  political,  of  the  German  Empire, 
bears  in  its  constitution  the  significant  title  of  the  United  States  of  Germany. 
Its  economic  system  is  by  far  the  most  efficient,  most  genuinely  democratic 
which  exists  at  the  present  moment  in  the  world,  or  has  ever  existed.  There 
is  no  great  state  in  the  world  to-day  in  which  there  is  so  general  and  even 
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a  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  civilization,  spiritual  and  material,  among  all 
the  people  as  in  the  United  States  of  Germany.  And  there  is  no  state,  great 
or  small,  in  which  the  general  plane  of  civilization  is  so  high.  Education  is 
universal  and  illiteracy  is  completely  stamped  out;  there  are  no  slums,  no 
proletariat,  and  no  pauperism;  prosperity  is  universal;  and  the  sense  of  duty 
is  the  governing  principle  of  life,  public  and  private,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest. 

"German  agriculture  has  been  systematically  developed,  improved,  and 
protected  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  point  of  productiveness  known  to 
the  world.  It  is  a  land  of  small  proprietors,  where  relatively  few  great 
estates  exist  and  where  the  relatively  few  tenant  farmers  hold  leases  of  com- 
munal land  rather  than  of  land  in  private  ownership.  Forests  are  preserved 
for  furnishing  wood  and  lumber  and  protecting  the  water  courses,  but  pas- 
ture land  is  limited  and  the  greatest  possible  area  is  kept  under  the  plow. 
Fostered  by  law,  pursued  with  intelligence  and  individual  interest,  and  enriched 
by  science,  German  agriculture  is  so  intensive  that  one  acre  of  German  land 
produces  as  much  as  three  acres  of  Russian  land,  although  originally  poorer 
and  more  difficult  to  cultivate.  Feed  the  people  with  home  products,  has  been 
the  first  principle  of  the  German  system.  With  two  hundred  and  eight  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  territory,  an  area  not  as  great  as  our  single  state  of 
Texas,  the  United  States  of  Germany  can  sustain  seventy  millions  of  people. 

"Upon  this  natural  and  healthy  foundation  for  their  economic  system, 
consciously  and  tenaciously  preserved,  the  Germans  have  built  their  manu- 
factures and  their  commerce.  They  have  built  these  carefully  and  scientifically, 
and  with  unwearying  industry.  They  have  not  allowed  factory  life  to  make 
slums  of  their  cities,  nor  to  produce  a  proletariat.  By  requiring  employers 
to  contribute  with  the  state  and  the  employes  to  the  establishment  of  in- 
surance and  pension  funds,  they  have  secured  to  labor  its  proper  share  in  the 
wealth  produced. 

"The  German  Government  is  constitutionally  limited,  limited  politically  by 
the  distribution  of  governmental  powers  between  the  Imperial  Government 
and  the  States  of  the  Union  and  by  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  between  the  legislature  and  the  executive,  and  limited 
judicially  by  the  bills  of  individual  rights  in  each  of  the  State  constitutions 
and  by  the  fixing  of  certain  of  the  fundamental  duties  and  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  Imperial  Constitution. 

"One  among  these  duties,  which  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
right,  is  the  constitutional  requirement  upon  every  able-bodied  male  German 
to  bear  arms,  and  the  fixing  of  the  time  for  which  his  services  are  or  may 
be  required,  which  also  means  beyond  which  they  may  not  be  required.  I  call 
this  a  right  as  well  as  a  duty.  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  it  is  so  treated  and  is  declared  as  follows :  'As  well-regulated  militia 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed.'  It  is  the  German  way  to  put  the  duty 
first  and  treat  the  right  as  the  attending  incident.  This  is  the  keynote  to  the 
German  character,  political  and  economic  as  well  as  private.  The  rights 
guaranteed  to  the  individual  by  this  constitutional  provision  requiring  univer- 
sal military  service  are  that  there  shall  be  no  professional  army  separate  from 
the  general  citizenship  of  the  Empire  with  separate  interests  from  those  of 
citizenship. 
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"The  German  communal  and  local  governmental  organization  is  the  most 
perfect  known  to  modern  politics.  Under  it  the  most  honest,  efficient,  and 
prosperous  communal  life  which  the  world  has  ever  known  has  been  produced 
and  developed.  No  slums,  no  illiteracy,  and  no  proletariat  are  to  be  found  in 
any  German  city  or  commune,  while  the  control  is  more  genuinely  democratic 
and  the  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  civilization  is  more  even  and  general  than 
what  prevails  in  any  other  country." 


The  two  concluding  chapters  of  Professor  Burgess's  book  are 
of  special  interest :  one  on  the  Austrian  empire  and  the  character 
of  its  aged  sovereign,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph ;  the  other  on 
the  Kaiser;  the  characterizations  of  these  two  rulers  show  both  in 
a  sympathetic  light,  and  Dr.  Burgess's  view  is  based  upon  careful 
study  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Kaiser,  personal  acquaintance  as  well. 

We  conclude  our  review  with  a  quotation  from  the  chapter 
on  the  character  of  the  war  lord  of  the  Huns,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  IT. 
Dean  Burgess  says : 

"The  Emperor  impressed  me  as  a  man  of  heart,  of  warm  affections  and 
of  great  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  well-being  of  others.  He  can  not, 
at  least  does  not,  conceal  his  reverence  for,  and  devotion  to,  the  Empress,  or 
his  love  for  his  children,  or  his  attachment  to  his  friends.  He  always  speaks 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  of  the  Empress  Friedrich  with  the  greatest  veneration, 
and  once  when  speaking  to  me  of  an  old  American  friend  who  had  turned 
upon  him,  he  said  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  give  up  an  old  friend,  right 
or  wrong,  and  impossible  when  he  believed  him  to  be  in  the  right.  His  mani- 
fest respect  and  affection  for  his  old  and  tried  officials  give  strong  evidence 
of  the  warmth  and  depth  of  his  nature.  His  consideration  for  Americans, 
especially,  has  always  been  remarkable.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the 
exchange  of  educators  between  the  universities  of  Germany  and  of  the  United 
States  was  established,  and  it  has  been  his  custom  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
lecture  of  each  new  incumbent  of  these  positions  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
and  to  greet  him  and  welcome  him  to  his  work.  He  is  also  the  first  to  extend 
to  these  foreign  educators  hospitality  and  social  attention.  ..  . 

"But  the  characteristic  of  the  Emperor  which  struck  me  most  forcibly  is 
his  profound  sense  of  duty  and  his  readiness  for  self-sacrifice  for  the  welfare 
of  his  country.  This  is  a  general  German  trait.  It  is  the  most  admirable 
side  of  German  nature.  And  the  Emperor  is,  in  this  respect  especially,  their 
Princeps 

"One  of  his  sons  once  told  me  that  from  his  earliest  childhood  his  father 
had  instilled  into  his  mind  the  lesson  that  devotion  to  duty  and  readiness 
for  sacrifice  were  the  cardinal  virtues  of  a  German,  especially  of  a  Hohen- 
zollern.  His  days  are  periods  of  constant  labor  and  severe  discipline.  He 
rises  early,  lives  abstemiously,  and  works  until  far  into  the  night.  There  is 
no  day  laborer  in  his  entire  empire  who  gives  so  many  hours  per  diem  to 
his  work." 


OUR  ADMINISTRATION. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

OUR  present  administration  seems  to  be  endowed  with  a  special 
talent  of  everywhere  following  the  wrong  course  in  foreign 
politics.  Our  President  has  been  accused  of  being  guided  by  pro- 
British  sentiments,  and  it  has  been  claimed  in  editorials  of  the 
Chicago  Examiner  that  President  Wilson  is  British  by  parentage 
and  education.  It  is  perhaps  excusable  that  he  should  have  acquired 
prejudice  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  a  misfortune  that  he 
has  become  president  at  such  a  critical  time  as  the  present,  for  he 
has  followed  a  policy  which  is  submissive  to  Great  Britain  and 
extremely  unfair  to  Germany.  We  do  not  doubt  that  he  is  honest 
and  well  meaning  and  that  he  has  endeavored  to  preserve  a  neutral 
attitude,  but  we  must  say  that  our  administration  has  erred  from 
the  very  beginning  and  has  entered  a  path  which,  with  all  its  love 
for  peace,  may,  by  its  vacillation  and  doctrinary  insistence  on  prin- 
ciples, lead  to  war ;  and  a  war  under  present  conditions  is  decidedly 
against  the  will  of  the  country.  Our  policy  in  Mexico  is,  of 
course,  of  less  moment  than  our  policy  with  the  European  powers, 
but  even  here  it  has  been  bungling  and  wavering  in  the  strangest 
way.  It  has  been  a  combination  of  a  headstrong  insistence  on 
principles,  doctrinary  but  unpractical,  and  an  obvious  weakness 
which,  however,  threatens  to  develop  into  stubbornness.  When 
we  ought  to  have  created  order  we  treated  Mexico  as  a  nation  of 
responsible  people  whose  rights  we  do  not  dare  to  interfere  with, 
and  thereby  added  confusion  to  the  situation.  Our  President  favors 
a  party  that  cleverly  calls  itself  constitutionalistic ;  he  does  not 
consider  that  a  true  constitutionalism  is  impossible  in  a  country 
where  illiteracy  is  the  rule. 

In  our  relations  with  England  we  have  been  submissive  when 
she  stopped  our  normal  trade  not  only  with  Germany  but  also  with 
the  neutral  European  powers  who  could  sell  harmless   commodi- 
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ties  and  foodstuffs  to  Germany.  Thus  our  cotton  trade  has  been 
ruined  for  this  year.  We  ought  to  have  insisted  from  the  start, 
most  vigorously,  on  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  we  ought  to  have 
dared  to  protect  our  trade  in  non-contraband  goods,  especially 
cotton;  and,  to  show  that  we  were  serious  in  our  claims  regarding 
the  American  right  to  trade  not  only  with  neutrals  but  also  with 
Germany,  we  should  have  sent  our  navy  along  with  our  cotton 
ships,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  possible  war.  England  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  ventured  a  war  with  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  She  would  have  acceded  to  our  just  demand  to  trade 
with  Germany,  or  at  least  with  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe, 
even  at  the  risk  of  our  goods  being  sent  on  to  Germany.  The 
Americans  of  a  hundred  years  ago  showed  manliness,  but  our  gen- 
eration acquiesces  in  English  supremacy  over  the  seas  and  meekly 
submits  to  English  demands. 

Our  demand  on  England  would  have  been  fair,  and  not  only 
was  it  our  right  to  make  it,  it  was  our  duty  to  insist  on  it.  The 
idea  that  we  should  not  suffer  Great  Britain  to  prescribe  to  us 
where  and  in  what  goods  we  may  carry  on  our  commerce,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  United  States.  As  evidence  I  will  quote 
a  few  Hues  from  an  editorial  written  by  George  W.  O'Reilly  and 
pubHshed  in  the  Chicago  American  (August  25,  1915)  : 

"England  has  stopped  our  shipment  of  cotton.  Let  us  stop  our 
shipment  of  arms.  .  .  .Let  us  clearly  define  and  courageously  defend 
our  rights. 

"Are  we  an  independent  nation  or  an  English  colony?  Have 
we  a  president  who  is  a  British  subject,  or  an  American  citizen? 

"Are  we  quite  sure  that  this  is  after  all  the  home  of  the  brave 
and  the  land  of  the  free?  If  so,  now  is  the  time  to  demonstrate 
our  bravery  and  assert  our  freedom. 

"Let  us  say  to  Germany  and  England  alike,  'There  are  our 
rights,  defy  them  if  you  dare.'  " 

These  sentiments,  though  they  are  those  of  a  considerable 
fraction  of  American  citizens,  are  not  endorsed  by  our  administra- 
tion. Our  President  sends  strong  notes  to  Germany  in  which  he 
preaches  to  the  German  government  on  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  insists  on  the  abandonment  of  Germany's  submarine  warfare ; 
but  he  does  not  dare  to  say  boo  to  England. 

The  United  States  has  never  been  highly  respected  in  England, 
and  the  reason  is  because  our  submissiveness  is  too  well  known. 
The  English  regard  us  as  second  or  third  class  English  subjects; 
and  on  closer  study  I  have  found  that  even  the  colonials  are  not 
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regarded  as  quite  equal  to  native  English  people,  and  that  the 
Americans  are  considered  inferior  even  to  them. 

While  our  administration  has  failed  to  protect  our  non-contra- 
band trade  from  England  it  has  given  full  permission  to  carry  on 
contraband  trade  in  the  interest  of  England  and  her  allies.  This 
contraband  trade  is  a  crime  for  several  reasons.  First,  and  per- 
haps most  important,  is  the  fact  that  in  this  country  about  one- 
third  of  its  citizens  are  of  German  birth  or  descent  and  thus  are 
closely  connected  with  Gemiany.  Their  brothers  and  cousins  are 
to  be  shot  down  by  the  ammunition  which  American  manufacturers 
are  furnishing  to  the  allied  nations,  and  German-Americans,  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  resent  very  much  that  our  administration 
should  insist  on  the  propriety  of  manufacturing  contraband  goods 
at  the  behest  and  in  the,  plain  interest  of  England. 

The  second  reason  why  the  manufacture  of  munitions  should 
be  prohibited  in  this  country  is  the  unfairness  of  helping  one  party 
in  the  war  at  the  expense  of  another.  Moreover,  even  apart  from 
the  influence  of  the  strong  German  element  in  this  country,  the 
German  people  have  always  been  in  most  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  States  while  England  has  always  been  our  enemy.  We 
have  never  had  serious  quarrels  with  any  nation  except  England. 
Our  very  existence  as  an  independent  nation  is  due  to  a  revolution 
against  English  rule,  and  for  more  or  less  similar  reasons  we  waged 
a  second  war  against  her  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  only  menace 
that  looms  over  our  political  horizon  is  that  of  an  English  invasion 
and  an  attempt,  to  make  us  once  more  an  English  dependency. 
Canada  is  a  constant  danger  to  us,  offering,  as  she  does,  a  boundary 
of  thousands  of  miles  across  which,  in  the  event  of  war,  English 
armies  could  break  into  our  territory.  It  is  true  that  the  outcome, 
in  a  war  with  Canada,  would  in  the  long  run  be  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  but  we  ought  to  be  awake  to  the  danger,  and  should 
know  that  England  would  not  hesitate  to  take  every  advantage  in 
the  event  of  strained  political  conditions. 

The  third  reason  why  our  manufacture  and  trade  in  war 
munitions  is  wrong  is  a  purely  humanitarian  one.  We  pretend  to 
favor  peace,  but  for  the  sake  of  large  profits  we  are  glad  to  furnish 
instruments  of  murder  to  one  party,  and  thus  contribute  our  quota 
to  prolong  the  war.  The  great  profits,  however,  do  not  go  to  the 
people ;  they  go  only  to  a  few  millionaires.  If  we  could  furnish  the 
same  amount  of  war  material  to  the  other  side  it  might  be  some- 
what less  inexcusable,  although  even  then  it  would  be  inhuman  to 
allow  a  few  millionaires  to   fatten  themselves   on  the  prolonged 
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bloodshed  in  Europe.  These  things  make  all  our  prayers  for  peace 
hypocritical,  nay  worse,  contemptible,  and  it  is  certainly  a  shame 
on  our  administration  to  regard  our  manufacture  of  munitions  as 
a  justifiable  and  purely  neutral  act.  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  think 
that  when  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  attack  us,  England, 
France,  Russia  and  Japan  will  supply  us  with  war  material.  But 
if  the  case  were  reversed,  if  England  and  Japan  should  attack  us, 
should  we  be  justified  in  expecting  Germany  to  come  to  our  aid? 

There  is,  however,  another  feature  of  the  administration's 
policy  which  will  bring  dire  results  in  its  train.  Germany  has  fol- 
lowed the  principle  of  rendering  herself,  as  far  as  possible,  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  trade  in  time  of  war.  The  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight of  this  policy  has  been  clearly  brought  out  in  the  present 
struggle.  The  plan  of  starving  the  country  into  submission  has 
proved  a  failure,  and  Germany  is  commercially  almost  as  strong  as 
it  has  ever  been  in  times  of  peace.  In  fact  the  British  blockade 
acts  like. a  high  prohibitive  tarifi:,  for  the  Germans  are  obliged  to 
have  all  their  goods  manufactured  within  their  own  domain.  Ger- 
man money  remains  in  Germany,  and  the  foreign  countries  (in- 
cluding Great  Britain)  which  used  to  deal  with  Germany  suffer 
more  thereby  than  Germany  herself.  Germany's  chief  difficulty  is 
in  being  cut  ofif  from  certain  raw  products  needed  in  her  industries, 
the  most  important  of  these  being  cotton. 

Now  what  will  Germany  do  in  the  future  to  protect  herself 
from  again  being  cut  off  from  the  cotton  market?  She  will  con- 
clude a  close  alliance,  both  industrial  and  military,  with  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Turkey,  and  these  three  empires  will  form  a  compact 
geographical  territory  extending  through  several  zones.  After  the 
war  Germany  will  see  to  it  that  cotton  plantations  are  developed 
within  this  territory,  either  in  southern  Hungary  or  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  from  which  she  will  at  all  times  be  able  to  draw  the  supply 
for  her  factories  in  Saxony  without  hindrance  from  the  English 
navy.  And  with  the  development  of  cotton  lands  of  her  own 
Germany  will,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  be  independent  of  our  out- 
put ;  she  will  put  a  tariff  on  cotton,  and  very  soon  our  trade  with  her 
in  this  commodity — a  trade  which  has  been  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  past — will  be  as  dead  as  if  it  never  had  been.  And 
who  will  be  to  blame  for  this  but  our  administration? 

In  still  another  respect  the  present  policy  has  been  short-sighted. 
The  Germans  have  always  furnished  the  best  of  material  for  citizen- 
ship to  this  country,  and  they  constitute  a  most  virile  and  vigorous 
element.     The  Germans  among  us  have  always  been  prominent  in 
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our  country  in  times  of  crisis  and  national  defense,  and  have  played 
an  important  part  in  its  history.  They  have  always  been  most  re- 
liable patriots  and  have  never,  never,  been  clannish.  The  attitude 
of  our  present  administration  is  so  un-American  in  its  identifica- 
tion of  American  interests  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  that  our 
German  citizens  will  be  compelled  to  stand  together,  and,  if  they  do, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  will  represent  the  true  American  attitude 
toward  this  Anglomania  which,  like  a  cancer,  is  eating  away  the 
marrow  from  the  backbone  of  our  nation. 
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BY  WILLIAM   HARPER  DAVIS. 

EMERSON  observes  that  the  name  of  Jesus  is  not  so  much 
written  in  history  as  it  is  ploughed  into  it.  This  pecuHar,  in- 
sulated preeminence  is  of  course  consonant  with  orthodox  Chris- 
tian faith  and  also  otherwise  intelligible  to  the  student  of  psychol- 
ogy with  any  genuine  experience  in  personal  piety  and  even  the 
most  general  familiarity  with  the  one-time  power  of  the  church, 
educational  no  less  than  political. 

Much  has  been  contemplated  both  in  curiosity  and  in  piety, 
and  much  argued  in  controversy,  concerning  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  man  Jesus,  the  ontological  "Son  of  God,"  and  the 
ideal  Christ.  Probably  in  no  region  open  to  investigation  or  specu- 
lation has  there  prevailed  a  greater  wilful  confusion  or  consciously 
prejudiced  ignoring  of  issues,  perhaps,  with  a  like  unintentional 
failure  to  sift  and  separate  separable  points  of  view  and  to  recog- 
nize available  distinctions  possibly  representative  of  real  differences. 
Every  error  of  pseudo-piety,  of  impiety,  of  intellectual  artificiality 
and  of  intellectual  inertia,  of  dogmatism  and  of  skepticism,  of 
ignorant  credulity  and  of  ignorant  incredulity,  of  fantasy,  of  fear; 
of  sentimentality  real  and  assumed,  of  doctrinaire  oversight  and  of 
doctrinaire  excess,  has  been  perpetrated  upon  these  themes.  Every 
degree  of  transmogrification  seems  to  have  been  affected  or 
achieved.  We  have  not  the  space  to  characterize  the  history  of 
christological  dogmatics  and  apologetics  in  their  patristic  and  medi- 
eval elaborations ;  nor  of  the  great  "independent"  critical  or  inter- 
pretive biographies  of  Jesus,  from  the  period  culminating  in  Strauss 
and  Renan  to  the  present  day ;  nor  yet  to  glance  even  at  the  various 
hues  and  shades  of  neological  interpretation,  more  or  less  explicit, 

^  Our  Knowledge  of  Christ,  an  Historical  Approach.  By  Lucius  Hopkins 
Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Instruction  in  Princeton  University. 
New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1914.     166  pages.    $1.00. 
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of  the  person,  life,  mission  and  meaning  of  Jesus  Christ, — Catholic, 
Protestant,  Judaistic,  Oriental  and  secular, — whether,  e  g.,  primar- 
ily psychological,  literary,  imaginative,  historical,  theological,  ration- 
alistic, mystical,  skeptical,  sociological,  personalistic,  unitarian, 
Hegelian,  Ritschlian,  avowedly  or  unavowedly  eclectic,  critically  or 
uncritically  syncretic,  or  what  not  soever  they  may  be.  Where  so 
much  has  been  thought  and  felt,  affirmed  and  denied,  imagined, 
believed  and  doubted,  a  trustworthy  statement  of  essential  facts 
obviously  would  serve  a  good  purpose. 

Dispensing  (in  theory  at  least)  with  all  apriorism  of  stand- 
point, save  so  much  as  is  implied  in  an  honest  curiosity  about  the 
historically  ascertainable  or  probable  facts  of  the  earthly  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus ;  either  assuming  his  historicity  or  easily  reaching 
a  belief  in  it  on  prima  facie  evidence:  the  little  book  before  us — 
which  can  be  read  to  advantage  in  about  four  thoughtful  sittings, 
although  there  Is  meat  in  it  for  many  more — aims  to  disentangle 
and  set  down  the  principal  "facts"  aforesaid  ;  so  that  the  ordinarily 
educated  or  intelligent  lay  reader  may  form  sufficiently  clear  ideas, 
which  shall  be  at  the  same- time  correct,  of  the  historical  setting  of 
Christ's  life  as  related  in  the  four  Gospels,  the  chief  episodes  of  his 
career,  and  the  words  that  he  uttered. 

The  book  is  not  intended  as  a  christology  in  the  usual  sense ; 
it  proposes  no  theory  of  Christ.  Nor  is  it,  except  incidentally,  a 
treatise  on  Christianity,  friendly  or  adverse.  It  is  not  a  criticism 
either  of  Christianity  or  of  Christ,  of  his  life  or  teaching.  It  is  not 
a  contribution  to  or  an  exposition  of  any  "Christian"  cultus.  Chris- 
tian metaphysic.  Christian  eschatology.  Christian  history,  Christian 
ethic,  Christian  polity.  Christian  prophecy  or  poetry.  Christian  apolo- 
getic or  exhortation ;  it  is  not  an  account  of  "Christian  experience" 
or  of  "the  Christian  life" ;  although  naturally  it  bears  on  some  of 
these  things.  It  is,  in  aim  at  least,  a  portrait  or  true  picture,  out- 
lined in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  and  of  common  sense  criti- 
cism, of  the  historic  figure  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  showing  what 
he  did  and  said :  that  is  all.  It  is,  properly,  a  skeletal  summary  of 
its  subject:  a  brief  and  episodic  life,  meager  in  the  materials  be- 
queathed to  us,  yet  large,  rich,  and  luminous  in  significance, — a 
garland  of  conspicuous  good  deeds  and  strange  potent  words,  preter- 
naturally  penetrant, — a  bloom  of  immortality  encasing  the  cruel 
thorn  of  crucifixion. 

In  handling  the  subject  the  author  aims,  on  the  whole  very 
successfully,  at  perfect  frankness,  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  be 
"constructive,"  once  the  conditions  of  candor  are  fulfilled.     The 
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result  is  accordingly  an  admirably  useful  sketch  of  the  nature  and 
presumable  value  of  the  sources  of  our  information  about  Christ 
(Chapter  I),  followed  by  an  account  of  the  more  obviously  histor- 
ical and  traditionally  prominent  events  of  his  life  (Chapter  II)  ; 
this  in  turn  by  a  resume  of  his  teaching  (Chapter  III)  ;  and  finally 
the  suggestion  of  a  basis  for  a  comfortable  rationalism  in  thinking 
of  his  divinity,  regarded  both  historically  and  in  a  logico-practical 
way,  which  preserves  the  sentiment  of  reverence  dear  to  the  Chris- 
tian heart  (Chapter  IV).  These  chapters  are  written  in  a  style 
pure,  dignified  and  cultivated,  befitting  the  theme. 

The  temper  of  the  author  impresses  me  as  thoroughly  sincere 
and  wholesomely  responsive  to  the  simple  truth  of  the  situation. 
The  statements  about  the  Gospels  appear  to  represent  the  sanest 
net  results  of  the  higher  criticism,  and  possibly  gain  from  being 
second-hand,  the  plan  ofifering  no  temptation  to  a  dubious  original- 
ity. The  early  Christian  legend  has  been  thoughtfully  examined, 
with  a  due  sense  of  relative  values  sure  to  appeal  to  the  studious 
reader.  A  dutifully  clear  discrimination  between  the  better  attested 
"facts"  and  the  more  doubtful  reports  of  happenings  is  interestingly 
efifected  with  a  minimum  of  possible  offence  to  anybody ;  and  a 
reverent  open-minded  leaning  toward  conservative  views  accom- 
panies an  admirably  intelligent  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  scien- 
tific criticism.  Yet  there  is  no  straining  after  paradox,  no  truculent 
claims  of  superior  orthodoxy  such  as  frequently  vitiate  the  lucu- 
brations of  liberal  theologians  ;  nor  is  there  any  desire  to  press,  or 
even  to  express,  too  forcibly,  the  definite  outcome  of  the  author's 
own  thinking  as  such,  whether  relatively  orthodox  or  negative  in 
respect  of  the  questioned  supernatural  aspects  of  the  story.  The 
exegesis  is  straightforward,  apparently  unbiased  and  in  accordance 
with  current  informed  Protestant  standards. 

Unusually  simple  and  comprehensive  in  plan,  frank  and  earnest 
in  method,  the  book  is  nevertheless  characterized,  throughout,  by  a 
noteworthy  restraint  in  the  result, — which  one  feels  to  be  not  so 
much,  primarily,  from  what  might  antagonize,  as  from  what  might 
distract  and  detract  from  the  factual  issues  which  are  the  book's 
excuse  for  being.  Nothing  seriously  to  becloud  these  is  admitted. 
Nevertheless  the  emphasis  is  rightly  on  the  ideal  and  spiritual  rather 
than  the  existential  and  temporal  aspects  of  the  teaching.  The 
account  given  of  Jesus's  life  is  so  short  it  cannot  be  abstracted ; 
moreover,  it  should  be  read  directly  by  any  student  caring  to  learn 
what  is  known  concerning  Christ.  It  is.  however,  a  pleasant  duty 
to  commend  the  book's  emphatic  recognition  and  treatment  of  the 
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peculiar  distinctive  quality  of  the  characteristic  inwardness  of 
Jesus's  teaching,  and  its  illustrations  in  his  thoughts  about  God  and 
about  man ;  also  to  remark  the  definite  and  timely  conclusion  that 
Jesus's  teaching  was  primarily  "individualistic  but  affords  ground 
for,  and  imparts  a  great  impetus  to,  an  extended  social  application." 
Another  very  important  point,  effectively  brought  out,  is  that  Christ 
lived  his  teaching;  and  the  life  as  it  happens  to  follow,  even  with 
its  tragedy  of  vicissitude  (however  this  may  be  regarded),  gives 
or  rather  constitutes  the  "teaching"  a  utilizable  force  in  human 
conduct ;  it  embodies  and  bestows  a  completely  congenial  human 
ideal  sympathetic  with  our  innermost  being  and  apparently  un- 
alterable destiny,  and  renders  the  teaching  fruitful  of  new  ideal 
values  in  our  lives  in  so  far  as  they  are  like  His. 

I  cannot  so  much  as  allude  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  without 
remarking  the  great  difference  between  it  and  all  other  ethical 
teaching  of  which  we  have  anything  like  adequate  knowledge.  The 
sublimity  and  sweep  of  its  seizure  upon  sympathy,  charity  and 
lovingkindness — transcending  and  countervailing  all  previous  stan- 
dards ;  the  extremity  of  consideration  and  concrete  altruism  which 
it  enjoins — a  democratic  altruism  extended  to  our  fellowmen  as 
such,  to  the  entire  human  family,  thought  of  as  subject  to  the 
solicitude  of  a  common  spiritual  Father;  the  unique,  vitalizing 
conception  of  the  power  and  beauty,  the  privilege  and  duty  of  love, 
even  the  love  which  "passeth  understanding,"  which  is  its  summary 
and  essence;  these  things  have,  I  believe,  wrought  a  gradual  per- 
vasive revolution  in  human  society,  and  the  end  is  not  yet ;  rather 
are  we  still  near  the  beginning  of  the  due  reign  of  mutual  sympa- 
thetic recognition  and  service  which  is  doubtless  part  of  the  general 
modern  enlightenment  of  the  human  spirit,  part  of  the  practical 
doctrines  of  liberty  and  of  cooperation  which  underlie  our  modern 
aspiration  and  much  that  is  best  esteemed  in  modern  institutions, 
but  which  is,  I  believe,  principally  the  gift  to  the  world  of  Christ's 
teaching,  and  our  inheritance  from  that.  Even  now,  in  these  days 
of  dreadful  war,  the  best  men  of  all  parties  and  nations  are  actually 
troubled  in  their  consciences  and  actively  occupied  in  thinking  out 
and  arguing  their  national  courses — even  across  the  lines  of  battle — 
in  terms  of  a  moral  standard,  which  imperatively  takes  theoretic 
cognizance  at  least  of  the  other's  rights,  and  of  a  general  sense  of 
the  rights  of  all  and  the  duties  of  each :  even  fear  and  policy  owning 
an  open  allegiance  to  this  moral  consciousness  recognized  as  dif- 
fused among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  which  is  possibly  the 
chief  characteristic,  psychologically  regarded,  of  what  we  cherish 
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as  "civilization."  There  is  apparently  in  the  teaching  and  example 
of  Jesus  an  element  of  charity  and  grace  which  reaches  beyond 
abstract  justice  and  represents  a  beautiful  overflow  of  outgoing 
contributive  spiritual  vitality.  Jesus  proclaimed  an  exalted  idea  of 
the  worth  of  a  man,  believed  in  the  infinite  significance,  potentially, 
of  every  human  life.  This  extreme  acknowledgment  of  the  absolute 
value  of  the  soul,  the  spiritual  integrity  and  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  an  entity  in  direct  relations  with  God,  and  of  the  universal 
kinship  of  the  race,  together  with  an  unequivocal  sentiment  of  love 
toward  all  mankind,  appear  to  be  characteristic  and  essential  aspects 
of  the  original  Christian  teachings.  Professor  Miller  naturally  en- 
larges upon  the  place  of  love  and  its  kindred  virtues  in  Christ's 
teaching,  but  he  might  have  emphasized  even  more  this  amazing 
aspect,  so  fundamental,  distinctive  and  influential. 

Having  in  mind  the  piously  contented  and  unadventurous,  still 
satisfied  with  the  old  creeds  and  religously  unwilling  to  blaze  new 
paths,  even  in  the  relatively  passive  exercise  of  curiosity  or  vision, 
Professor  Miller  professes  "too  much  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  spiritual  power  and  intellectual  honesty  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  think  in  this  way,  [i.  e.,  anti-innovationally]  to 
appear  for  a  moment  as  in  any  sense  their  antagonist."  "I  was 
born  and  brought  up,"  he  continues,  "in  an  atmosphere  permeated 
by  such  ideas  and  I  owe  too  much  to  my  upbringing  to  be  able, 
even  if  I  wished,  to  deny  the  spiritual  value  of  that  heritage."  This 
passage  not  only  illustrates  our  author's  angle  of  regard,  but  reveals 
a  truly  beautiful  spirit. 

As  a  reviewer  I  feel  bound  to  go  farther,  and  to  point  out  that 
a  reasonable  affirmation  is  made  and  briefly  argued,  toward  the  end 
of  the  book,  which  may  be  called  an  elastic  or  pragmatic  dogma  of 
Christ's  divinity,  empirically  grounded  on  our  alleged  inevitable 
response  to  his  character  as  the  supreme  concrete  historical  expres- 
sion of  noble  spirituality ;  whence,  it  is  argued,  we  derive  (i.  e.,  on 
the  basis  of  a  presumed  correspondence  of  the  "real  world"  and 
our  deepest  reactions,  or  the  reasonableness  of  habitual  human  ex- 
pectancy in  directions  of  experienced  satisfaction),  a  kind  of  theism 
from  "our  knowledge  of  Christ" ;  farther  than  that,  we  reach  a 
theistic  Christology  from  premises  and  authorities  antecedent  to 
our  reading  and  experience  of  Christ's  character.  As  a  reviewer 
I  purposely  refrain  from  a  discussion  of  this  thesis,  or  of  the  ex- 
periences and  allegations,  the  assumptions  and  inferences,  which  are 
back  of  it.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  author  earnestly 
feels  and  persuasively  communicates  the  impression,  doubtless  satis- 
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fying  to  many  who  have  shpped  their  moorings  in  the  traditional 
faith,  that  Jesus  may  be  uniquely  regarded  with  reverence  without 
superstition :  with  a  reverence,  one  gathers,  sui  generis,  and  not 
quite  appropriate  toward  any  other  persons  or  teachers.  So  much 
at  least  is  left  possible  for  the  ''Christian's"  choice. 

Finally,  be  it  said  that  Our  Knozuledge  of  Christ  by  Professor 
Miller  is  rather  uniquely  useful  as  an  elementary  primer  of  the 
subject  in  English  for  any  honest  reader,  but  especially  for  such 
as,  like  the  author,  find  themselves  in  a  state  of  transition  from 
prescribed  interpretations  toward  detachment.  Such  a  state  is  po- 
tentially prolific  of  nuances  foreign  to  more  logically  definite  posi- 
tions. One  thinks  at  once  of  many  more  radical  books,  such  as 
Professor  Bousset's  splendid  account  of  Jesus  (accessible  in  English 
translation),  Goldwin  Smith's  brilliant  little  book  on  The  Founder 
of  Christendom,  and — equally  unambiguous  with  these — a  group 
of  able  sketches  in  miniature  by  American  Unitarian  divines,  e.  g., 
John  White  Chadwick's  The  Man  Jesus,  Charles  F.  Dole's  What 
We  Knoiv  About  Jesus,  and  several  expository  treatises  by  Prof. 
Francis  Greenwood  Peabody.  Comparative  mention  might  be  made 
also  of  Etienne  Giran's  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Joseph  H.  Crooker's 
Supremacy  of  Jesus,  J.  Estlin  Carpenter's  The  Historical  Jesus, 
and  The  Theological  Christ,  Delibach's  Whose  Son  is  Christ?,  the 
writings  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce,  the  liberal  Scotch  divine,  and  many 
others,  notably  the  beautiful  serial  called  The  Man  Jesus,  by  Mary 
Austin  now  current  in  the  North  American  Reviezv.  The  masterly 
exhaustive  biographical  study  by  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  entitled  The 
Prophet  of  Galilee,  is  hardly  comparable.  The  student  desiring  to 
review  the  various  biographical  interpretations  that  have  been  es- 
sayed will  do  best  to  turn  to  the  voluminous  pages  of  the  scholarly 
summary  given  by  Albert  Schweitzer  in  his  Quest  of  the  Jiistorical 
Jesus;  a  critical  study  of  its  progress  from  Reimarus  to  Wrede, 
from  which  incidentally  it  may  be  seen  how  preponderantly  Ger- 
manic the  subject  is.  Among  very  recent  books,  I  think  at  the 
moment  of  nothing  so  superficially  like  Our  ICnozvledge  of  Christ 
by  Professor  Miller  as  The  Life  of  Jesus  by  Alfred  W.  Martin,  of 
the  Ethical  Culture  Society ;  which  is  also  readable  and  excellent 
in  matter,  but  much  longer  and  more  detailed,  while  in  a  sense 
less  comprehensive,  and  furthermore  written  with  complete  human- 
itarian detachment  from  traditional  orthodox,  trinitarian  or  super- 
naturalistic  Christianity.  Both  books  are  liberal  in  conception,  the 
one  more  unreservedly,  even  enthusiastically  so.  Like  Mr.  Martin, 
Professor  Miller  is  a  sound  scholar,  truth-loving  and  clear-headed. 
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and  a  teacher  of  good  influence  upon  aspiring  minds.  His  book 
is  perhaps  equally  thoroughgoing  in  its  way ;  only  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  more  obviously  conservative  and  better  adapted  to  the  reader 
of  evangelical  antecedents.  It  is  a  popular  presentation  of  a  greatly 
interesting  problem,  worthy  of  a  university  professor.  If  it  is  not 
a  contribution  to  Christian  scholarship,  it  is  a  contribution  from  it. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  book,  as  by  intent,  lies  not  in  the  classi- 
fication of  the  author's  views,  but  in  the  information  it  gives  us 
about  Jesus  Christ. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BUDDHIST    OMISSIONS    IN    HASTINGS'S    DICTIONARY    OF   RE- 
LIGION  AND   ETHICS. 

BY  ALBERT  J.  EDMUNDS. 

Second  Paper. 

These  omissions,  first  noted  in  The  Open  Court  for  July,  1912,  still  con- 
tinue. But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  gigantic  work  is  a  pioneer  one,  and 
big  with  promise  for  the  future.  Furthermore  we  cannot  expect  professional 
Christians  to  accord  the  same  full  treatment  to  a  great  rival  religion  which 
they  accord  to  their  own.  With  these  reservations,  and  expressing  the 
warmest  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  Dr.  Hastings  for  his  great  work, 
I  wish  to  point  out  a  few  more  gaps  in  the  record. 

Under  the  article  "Fiction,"  the  Jatakas  are  hardly  more  than  men- 
tioned. Under  "Grail"  no  mention  is  made  of  the  wanderings  of  Buddha's 
alms-bowl,  as  testified  to  by  Fa-hien  in  the  fifth  century.  Under  "Gospels, 
Apocryphal,"  no  mention  is  made  of  the  demonstrable  Buddhist  influence 
in  these.  We  will  not  register  a  like  complaint  about  the  canonical  Gospels, 
because  the  work  which  deals  with  this  subject  is  hardly  known  to  British 
and  Americans,  but  to  Japanese,  Italians,  Germans  and  Frenchmen.  There- 
fore we  cannot  expect  the  full  treatment  in  an  English  cyclopedia  which  we 
look  for  in  a  foreign  one. 

Under  "Faith,"  no  Buddhist  faith  is  mentioned,  though  Buddha  said, 
even  in  the  Hinayana  texts :  "All  those  who  have  merely  faith  and  love 
toward  me  are  sure  of  Paradise  hereafter."  Likewise  under  "Faith-healing" 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  mental  cures  wrought  by  Buddha  and  his  dis- 
ciples in  so  respectable  a  scripture  as  the  Classified  Collection.  Neither  do 
such  appear  under  "Disease  and  Medicine"  nor  "Health  and  Healing." 

Under  "Fire"  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Buddhist  fire-meditation,  where- 
in the  ascetic  sees  himself  burst  into  flame,  as  is  recorded  of  St.  Francis, 
and  which  the  late  Canadian  alienist.  Dr.  Richard  M.  Bucke,  testified  as 
having  happened  to  himself. 

Under  "Euthanasia"  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Buddhist  Parajika  which 
forbids  the  practise  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

There  is  no  article  on  the  "Beloved  Disciple,"  though  both  Christianity 
and  Buddhism  possess  such  a  character— Christianity  in  its  latest  Gospel, 
under  suspicion  of  fiction;  Buddhism,  as  one  of  the  salient  features  of  its 
most  authentic  texts.  Let  us  hope  that  the  "Penitent_ Thief"  will  not  suffer 
from   a    like    omission,   though    he    ought    already   to    have    appeared    under 
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"Angulimalo,"  who  is  passed  over  in  silence.  Like  the  "beloved  disciple," 
this  character  is  a  late  fiction  in  the  Gospel,  but  an  historical  personage  in 
the  Siitras. 

Under  the  forthcoming  articles  "Missions"  and  "Parthia"  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  an  account  will  be  given  of  the  great  Buddhist  propaganda  in 
Central  Asia  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Parthian  empire  at  the  time  of 
Christ.  The  translation  of  a  sacred  canon  is  one  of  the  greatest  phenomena 
in  "history,  and  it  would  be  as  proper  to  ignore  the  Septuagint  in  an  article 
on  the  Old  Testament  as  to  ignore  the  missionary  versions  of  the  Buddhist 
scriptures  in  Sogdian,  Tokharish  and  other  forgotten  languages  whch  were 
current  between  Christendom  and  Buddhadom  at  the  time  when  our  Gospels 
were  composed.  The  article  "Translations"  might  appropriately  deal  with 
such,  or  "Propaganda,"  which  ought  also  to  include  a  mention  of  the  numerous 
sculptures  of  Buddhist  scriptural  incidents  known  to  have  existed  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  both  in  and  out  of  India. 

Speaking  of  translations,  it  is  a  grave  omission  in  the  article  "Anguttara 
Nikaya"  (which  would  better  have  been  placed  under  its  English  title  of 
"Numerical  Collection")  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  this  great 
scripture  was  translated  into  Chinese  in  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  Before  we 
can  deal  fully  with  any  ancient  text  we  must  inform  ourselves  about  its  early 
translations,  and  here  it  is  peremptorily  necessary  for  Dr.  Hastings  to  employ 
a  Buddhist  scholar  who  knows  Chinese.  Thus,  under  the  brief  article 
"Agama,"  there  is  no  mention  of  the  vast  labor  of  Professor  Anesaki  of 
Harvard  in  collating  the  Chinese  Agamas  with  the  Pali  Nikayas  and  finding 
them  identical  in  basis,  but  differing"  in  sectarian  recension.  The  laborious 
work  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  for 
1908  in  the  English  language,  and  all  Pali  scholars  ought  to  read  it.  However, 
Nanjio,  in  1883,  had  shown  the  identity  of  the  Long  Agama  in  Chinese  (from 
a  lost  Hindu  original)  with  the  Long  Collection  in  Pali,  translated  by  Rhys 
Davids  without  any  mention  of  the  fact. 

We  could  never  have  a  scientific  text  of  the  New  Testament  if  we  relied 
upon  Greek  scholars  alone,  for  many  of  our  most  ancient  readings  are  be- 
trayed by  early  versions :  Old  Latin,  Old  Syriac,  Old  Armenian.  The  days 
of  one-man  scholarship  have  for  ever  gone  by  in  our  own  religion,  and  ought 
not  to  be  perpetuated  in  studies  of  our  neighbor's  religion. 

Under  "Discipline,  Buddhist,"  we  find  the  English  version  of  some 
Sutras  quoted  among  the  authorities,  while  the  Chinese  translations  of  five 
sectarian  recensions  of  the  Discipline  itself  are  ignored.  These  translations 
were  made  some  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  included  a  Chinese  version 
of  the  Pali  Book  of  Discipline. 

A  valuable  article  on  Chinese  Buddhism  draws  a  picture  of  present 
monastic  life.  But  no  account  is  given  of  the  Hinayana  sects  in  China,  with 
the  five  recensions  of  the  Discipline  aforesaid.  The  great  missionary  move- 
ment of  the  pilgrims  and  translators  is  mentioned,  but  not  with  sufficient  ful- 
ness. Chinese  Buddhism  is  treated  as  if  mainly  Mahayana  (which  of  course 
it  is  to-day)  though  the  author  frequently  quotes  the  Sutra  of  "Brahma's  Net" 
without  ever  locating  it  in  the  Hinayana  Long  Collection.  Credit  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  Gogerly  and  Rhys  Davids  for  former  translations  of  it 
from  the  Pali. 

The  old-fashioned  cj'clopedia  was  impersonal,  and  the  reader  looked  upon 
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its  utterances  as  final,  i.  e.,  as  the  authoritative  expression  of  what  was  agreed 
upon  as  known.  But  the  modern  method  of  signed  articles  has  the  advantage 
of  laying  bare  the  fragmentary  character  of  knowledge,  by  breaking  it  up  into 
personal  statements  wherein  a  scholar  advertises  his  own  books  and  slays  his 
enemies,  living  or  dead.  I  can  quote  a  case  where  a  splendid  scholar,  recently 
the  ornament  of  a  great  university,  is  thus  chastised  over  his  grave,  when  he 
was  entirely  right, — his  only  misfortunes  being  that  he  knew  more  than  his 
adversary  and  died  first.  But  all  this  helps  to  destroy  the  old  cocksureness 
about  everything  and  enables  people  to  realize  how  incomplete  our  knowledge 
is.  For  this  reason  some  sort  of  correlation  articles  are  necessary  to  give  co- 
herence to  the  whole. 


WE  HAVE  FORGOTTEN  WHAT  WE  VOWED  TO  REMEMBER. 

During  the  war  of  secession  Great  Britain  remained  neutral  in  name,  but 
favored  the  southern  states  and  supplied  them  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
Great  Britain  would  have  been  pleased  if  the  rebels  had  come  out  victorious, 
and  if  the  United  States  had  been  divided  into  two  countries.  At  that  time 
an  anonymous  poem  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly,  May  18,  1863,  under  the 
title  "A  Warning,"  which  reads  thus : 

"We  will  remember  it — England's  "neutrality" — 
We  who  have  witnessed  her  cowardly  craft ; 

Friendly  in  seeming,  a  foe  in  reality. 
Wiping  her  eyes  while  she  inwardly  laughed. 

"We  will  remember  when  round  us  were  lying 
Thousands  of  gallant  men,  wounded  and  dead, 

Rebels  on  all  sides  our  pathway  defying — ■ 
'Down  with  our  rival !'  was  all  England  said. 

"We  will  remember  with  lasting  emotion. 
When  her  starved  workmen  were  gasping  for  breath, 

While  stores  of  grain  we  sent  over  the  ocean. 
Her  ships  came  laden  with  weapons  of  death  I 

"We  will  remember  her  sham  aristocracy. 
Cheerful  and  jubilant  over  our  fall. 

Helping  when  treason  would  stifle  democracy. 
Turning  a  deaf  ear  to  Liberty's  call. 

"We  will  remember  the  Keokuk  sinking, 
Riddled  with  balls  'neutral  England'  had  sent; 

We  will  remember  her  laughing  and  winking. 
Feasting  arch-traitors  on  board  of  the  Trent. 

"We  will  remember  it  when  we  are  stronger. 
When  once  again  we  stand  saved  and  erect ; 

Her  neutral  mask  shall  shield  England  no  longer ; 
By  her  foul  deeds  she'll  know  what  to  expect !" 

In  these  fifty-two  years  since  1863  the  national  character  of  the  United 
States  seems  to  have  changed;   our  Yankee  type  has  been  anglicized.     At 
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present  we  not  only  admire  everything  English,  but  meekly  obey  every 
behest  that  comes  from  the  British  government.  The  White  House  is  still 
standing  in  the  same  old  place,  but  the  British  Embassy  is  becoming  from  day 
to  day  more  important  than  either  the  White  House  or  the  Capitol.  The 
British  Embassy  decides  now  with  whom  our  merchants  shall  be  permitted 
to  trade;  and  the  manufacture  of  ammunition  for  the  Allies  is  so  encouraged 
that  the  time  approaches  when  the  whole  nation  shall  be  engaged  in  it,  and 
after  the  war  we  shall  be  out  of  employment. 

The  German-Americans  and  Irish-Americans  who  protest  against  our 
manufacture  of  ammunition  are  denounced  as  traitors  and  spies.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  still  watchfully  waiting,  but  his  Excellency,  the 
British  ambassador,  will  probably  soon  demand  that  our  dangerous  fellow 
citizens  be  confined  in  concentration  camps  where  they  will  be  deprived  of 
their  hyphenation. 

John  L.  Stoddard,  who  still  believes  in  the  antiquated  ideal  of  the  old 
Americanism,  has  written  "A  Second  Warning,"  analogous  to  the  warning  of 
1863.  He  regrets  that  we  have  forgotten  that  which  our  fathers  vowed  to 
remember.     His  poem  reads  thus : 

"We  have  forgotten  it, — England's  'neutrality,' 
We  have  surpassed  it  by  one  of  our  own, 

Based  on  a  specious  but  shameful  legality, 
Masked  by  a  smug,  hypocritical  tone. 

"We  have  forgotten  how  England  then  treated  us, 
Jeered  at  our  losses,  our  struggles,  our  tears, 

Shouted  whenever  our  brothers  defeated  us. 
Captured  our  vessels  with  swift  privateers. 

"We  have  forgotten  how  England 'then  rated  us; 
Nothing  too  vile  of  us  then  could  be  said ; 

Snobs  and  aristocrats, — all  of  them  hated  us, 
Now  they  despise  us, — our  spirit  is  dead. 

"We  have  forgotten  how  England  then  scornfully 
Ridiculed  Lincoln  as  'ape'  and  as  'clown,' 

While  a  whole  nation,  in  reverence,  mournfully 
Laid  him  to  rest  and  immortal  renown. 

"We  have  forgotten  her  earlier  ravages, — 
Cities  destroyed  on  our  shelterless  shore. 

Use  in  her  ranks  of  the  scalp-hunting  savages ! 
Read  we  the  lives  of  our  fathers  no  more? 

"We  have  forgotten  it  all ;  and,  though  stronger, 
Tamely  we  yield  to  her  shameless  decrees ; 

Souls  of  our  sires,  respect  us  no  longer, 
While  we  thus  cringe  to  the  Scourge  of  the  seas ! 

"Make  us  remember  it,  lest  our  servility 
Finally  meet  with  the  craven's  reward; 

God  of  our  fathers,  restore  our  virility ! 
Up  from  our  knees !    It  is  time  for  the  sword." 
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Is  it  time  for  the  sword? — No,  not  to  protect  our  rights  against  England. 
What  an  antiquated  idea !  A  hundred  years  ago  Americans  fought  for  their 
rights,  but  to-day  they  regret  their  former  misbehavior  and  lack  of  respect 
for  the  ruler  of  the  seas,  the  mistress  of  the  world.  To-day  Americans  would 
fight  only  if  they  received  orders  from  London. 


A  BAHAIST  PROTEST. 

Believers  in  the  religion  of  Baha  UUah  are  naturally  disappointed  in  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Richardson's  presentation  of  it  in  the  August  Open  Court.  In  the 
October  number  appeared  a  protest  by  Mr.  I.  G.  Kheiralla,  and  we  have  re- 
ceived another  objection  to  Mr.  Richardson's  article  from  Mrs.  Albert  Kirchner, 
of  Chicago,  who  has  been  a  student  of  the  Baha  cause  for  twelve  years.  The 
following  extracts  characterize  her  attitude: 

"From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  substitute  Baha  'Ollah  for 
Jesus,  for  each  have  their  own  identity  or  station,  one  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  other;  but  each  represents  His  own  station  in  the  evolution  of  Truth 
according  to  the  unfoldment  of  the  capactiy  of  humanity.  ..  . 

"I  would  advise  any  one  who  would  care  to  read  a  better  account  of  the 
historical  facts  of  the  Bahai  Movement  to  get  Everybody's  Magaj^ine  of  De- 
cember 1911,  also  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  June  1911.  I  will  quote  the  note 
of  the  editor  of  Everybody's  to  the  writer  of  these  articles.  Miss  E.  S.  Stevens : 
'For  seventy  years  a  religion  without  church,  priest,  creed  or  fixed  form  of 
worship  has  been  spreading  through  the  Orient,  claiming  converts  and  martyrs 
by  the  thousands.  Love  and  Unity  are  its  sole  principles ;  and  on  this  broad 
program  believers  in  various  faiths  can  unite.  This  Movement,  called  Bahaism, 
has  also  extended  to  Europe,  Hawaii  and  the  United  States.  Her  acquaintance 
with  Abdul  Baha  in  his  oriental  home  makes  her  story  authoritative — a  first- 
hand, intimate  study.' 

"These  magazines  can  be  read  at  the  Bahai  Inquirers  Room,  1407  Audi- 
torium Building,  if  any  one  is  unable  to  obtain  them. 

"There  has  been  no  great  movement  born  without  the  tongue  of  scandal 
and  calumny  attacking  it,  so  we  do  not  hope  to  be  able  to  escape  it  either.  As 
to  some  of  the  ambitious  people  who  attach  themselves  to  this  cause,  these  are 
the  ones  who  make  it  possible  to  be  misunderstood.  As  Baha  'Ollah  has  said : 
'These  are  they  who  attach  themselves  to  my  name  but  are  not  of  me.'  And  as 
Abdul  Baha  says:  'Tf  we  are  true  Bahais  (Real  Christians  or  Glorious  Chris- 
tians) speech  is  not  needed.  Our  actions  will  help  on  the  world,  will  spread 
civilization,  will  help  the  progress  of  science,  and  cause  the  arts  to  develop. 
Without  action  nothing  in  the  material  world  can  be  accomplished,  neither  can 
words  unaided  advance  a  man  in  the  Spiritual  Kingdom.  It  is  not  through 
lip  service  only  that  the  Elect  of  God  have  attained  to  holiness,  but  by  patient 
lives  of  active  service  they  have  brought  Light  into  the  world.  Therefore 
strive  that  your  actions  day  by  day  may  be  beautiful  prayers.  Turn  toward 
God,  and  seek  always  to  do  that  which  is  right  and  noble.  Enrich  the  poor, 
raise  the  fallen,  comfort  the  sorrowful,  bring  healing  to  the  sick,  reassure  the 
fearful,  rescue  the  oppressed,  bring  hope  to  the  hopeless,  shelter  the  destitute ! 
This  is  the  work  of  a  true  Bahai,  and  this  is  what  is  expected  of  him.  If  we 
strive  to  do  all  this,  then  are  we  true  Bahais,  but  if  we  neglect  it  we  are  not 
followers  of  the  Light,  and  we  have  no  right  to  the  name.  God,  who  knows 
all  hearts,  knows  how  far  our  lives  are  the  fulfilment  of  our  words.' 
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"Is  this  not  the  essence  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  So  let  this  be  our 
criterion  for  judging  a  Bahai. 

"As  to  the  Greenacre  difficulties,  I  do  not  know  of  the  happenings;  but 
if  such  be  the  case,  those  committing  such  acts  and  doings  have  never  been 
touched  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Bahai  cause." 


AMERICA   1915. 

BY   WILLIAM   ELLERY   LEONARD. 

Plain  words  may  do  for  times  like  these: 

If  in  our  ignorance  and  ease 

We  blaspheme  truth  beyond  the  seas. 

And  name  those  sons 
Embattled  for  Germania's  peace 

Barbarians,  Huns; 

If  in  our  greed  we  cannot  feel 
The  marvel  of  the  blows  they  deal, 
And  must,  a  workshop  commonweal, 

With  brawn  and  breath 
Triple  that  ring  of  fire  and  steel 

By  selling  death; 

Let  us  not  patch  our  ugly  Cause 
By  mouthing  to  mankind  old  saws 
On  "righteousness"  and  "moral  laws," 

Nor  longer  chant 
"Humanity"  with  self-applause 

And  craven  cant. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 

The  Layman  Revato.  A  Story  of  a  Restless  Mind  in  Buddhist  India  at  the 
Time  of  Greek  Influence.    By  Edward  P.  Buffet.   4to.,  price,  $2.    Pp.  106. 

This  book  takes  the  form  of  fiction,  but  its  appeal  is  to  the  scholarly  few 
who  will  not  read  it  for  the  dramatic  material  which  is  buried  in  its  serious 
contents.  The  novel  form  was  necessary  to  admit  its  human  and  psycho- 
logical elements  and  as  a  framework  for  the  great  quantity  of  data  selected 
from  old  Buddhist  literature.  It  is  a  study,  in  many  phases,  of  the  reaction 
between  Hellenism  and  Buddhism  following  Alexander's  Indian  invasion, 
these  civilizations  being  taken  as  types  of  the  world's  opposing  spirits — self- 
expression  and  self-repression,  the  "will  to  act"  and  the  "will  to  refrain," 
the  gospel  of  Nietzsche  and  the  gospel  of  Tolstoy.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
middle  Ganges  valley  during  the  reign  of  Asoka,  "the  Buddhist  Constantine," 
about  a  century  after  Alexander;  some  license,  however,  being  taken  in  at- 
tributing to  this  time  and  period  effects  like  those  seen  in  the  Greco-Buddhist 
art  of  Gandhara,  which  dates  from  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

Revato,  a  young  lay  adherant,  son  of  a  Buddhist  mother  and,  unknown 
to  himself,  of  a  Greek  father,  has  been  reared  among  the  monks.  With  an 
intensely  Buddhistic  temperament  he  combines  a  self-tormenting  conscience 
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and  an  independent  mind.  At  a  time  when  his  life  is  well-nigh  strangled 
by  morbid  scruples  concerning  duty,  he  encounters  a  Greek  girl  Prote  and 
her  father,  an  architect  who  is  building  a  monastery  for  king  Asoka.  From 
them  he  hears  a  law  of  liberty  and  the  rest  of  his  life  is  spent  in  conflict  ' 
between  motives.  It  ends  in  no  conventionally  approved  manner  but  tapers 
down  under  the  force  of  psychological  necessity.  There  are  left  unanswered 
some  vital  questions,  both  ethical  and  psychopathic  (or  neuropathic). 
Revato's  conversations  with  the  Greeks,  however,  furnish  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  study  of  their  respective  religions  and  philosophies  at  curious  points 
of  contact. 

Among  the  dramatic  incidents  are :  Revato's  first  sight  of  the  Greeks 
at  their  Bacchic  revel  when  his  mind  is  frantic  with  a  scene  of  torture  just 
witnessed;  his  encounter  with  Prote  in  the  park  at  dawn  after  his  night  of 
spiritual  travail ;  his  visit  to  the  new  monastery  where  the  builder  Diomedes 
is  perverting  the  puritanic  religion  of  Buddha  by  a  pagan  expression  in 
sculpture;  the  two  interviews  with  the  mendicant  king  Asoka,  who  halts 
his  procession  to  relieve  a  wounded  frog  and  who  later  rejects  Prote's 
incitations  to  save  his  empire  by  force ;  Revato's  renunciation  of  Prote  and 
her  world  and  the  deep  broodings  which  follow ;  his  interruption,  during  an 
attempted  breathing  trance  in  the  forest,  by  the  reveling  Greeks,  and  the 
mental  recoil  it  produces  in  him;  the  destruction  of  the  monastery  by  flood 
and  fire  when  the  architect  burns  it  rather  than  to  see  it  marred  by  a  slight 
change  from  its  original  purpose. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  work  might  almost  stand  as  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  Buddhism,  so  much  does  it  contain  of  the  history,  philosophy  and 
archeology  of  that  religion,  woven  into  dialogue,  incident  and  discussion. 
Noteworthy  are  the  author's  versified  renderings  of  early  Buddhist  hymns, 
two  of  which  have  previously  been  printed  in  The  Open  Court  (XIX,  380  and 
XX,  119).  He  has  also  clothed  several  selections  from  Greek  poetry  in  new 
metrical  dress.  Especial  study  has  been  given  to  the  local  associations  of  two 
ancient  cities,  Pataliputra,  Asoka's  capital,  and  Rajagriha,  the  old  hill-set  town 
where  almost  every  cave,  rivulet  and  mountain-slope  memorializes  some  tender 
incident  of  Buddha's  life.  The  book  closes  with  an  epilogue  of  three  centuries 
later,  wherein  the  preacher  of  a  new  religion  from  Judea  hears  from  a  Bud- 
dhist abbot  the  story  of  Revato.  Here  is  suggested  the  singular  reconcilia- 
tion in  the  Nazarene,  of  these  two  antithetical  spirits.  Eastern  and  Western — 
life  hated  and  life  more  abundant.  ^ 


A  little  pamphlet  entitled  "India's  'Loyalty'  to  England,  published  by  the 
Indian  National  Party,"  without  any  further  address,  declares  that  "the  Indian 
masses  are  inimical  to  British  rule. ..  .as  the  hated  rule  of  the  'feringees'.  ..  . 
They  [the  Indians]  have  not  forgotten  the  revolution  of  1857  which  they  call 
the  'first  war  of  Indian  Independence,'  nor  will  they  be  slow  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  any  opportunity  as  soon  as  it  presents  itself.  The  British  attribute 
this  antagonism  to  the  Indian  dislike  of  all  principles  upon  which  Western 
society,  especially  that  of  a  democratic  country  like  England,  is  built  up.... 
The  British  rule  in  India  is  shakier  than  ever.  The  present  world  war  and 
England's  troubles  with  Turkey  have  made  it  worse." 

In  corroboration  of  the  position  taken  in  this  pamphlet  we  need  but  refer 
to  a  recent  report  from  Marseilles  (September  7),  to  the  eff'ect  that  an  Indian 
regiment  had  mutinied  and  killed  several  of  its  officers. 
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It  is  undeniable  that  so  far,  Germany,  which  has  been  so  bitterly  blamed  for 
the  great  war,  has  not  had  equal  opportunity  with  her  enemies  to  state  her  side  of 
the  case. 

Paul  Rohrbach's  book  here  presented,  while  not  written  primarily  as  a  plea  for, 
or  in  justification  of,  Germany's  part  in  the  war,  has  such  a  bearing  upon  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  the  great  struggle,  that  it  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
notable  books  yet  issued.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  chapter  which  was  penned 
recently,  the  book  was  written  before  the  war  began. 

With  keen,  incisive  logic  the  author  shows  war  to  be  inevitable,  a  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  conditions  that  then  obtained.  With  startling  earnestness  he  pic- 
tures Germany  surrounded  by  mighty  foes,  jealous  of  her  swift  rise  to  the  ranks 
of  the  world  powers,  humiliated  and  affronted  by  these  same  foes  as  occasion  offered, 
and  deprived  of  her  legitimate  opportunities  for  colonial  expansion;  that  she  would 
have  to  fight  for  her  very  life  and  freedom  on  both  frontiers  was  certain. 

In  his  concluding  chapter.  Dr.  Rohrbach  gives  the  attitude  of  Germany  to  her 
foes  as  follows : 

In  spite  of  the  hatred  toward  Germany,  a  hatred  which  the  French  have  been 
nursing  for  over  forty  years,  there  is  no  need  of  reducing  the  rank  of  France  as  a 
world  power.  Territorially  this  would  mean  that  her  continental  boundaries  be  left 
undisturbed  and  the  greater  part  of  her  North-African  possessions  untouched. 
Financially,  however,  the  indemnity  imposed  upon  her  can  scarcely  be  too  large. 

Russia,  with  her  population  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions,  must  at  all 
hazards  be  reduced,  and  her  ability  to  attack  Central  Europe  diminished.  It  will  not 
be  difficult  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  as  large  stretches  of  western  and  southern  Russia 
are  inhabited  by  non-Russian  peoples  who  would  hail  their  release  from  the  control 
of  the  czar  with  every  show  of  satisfaction. 

But  the  real  enemy  of  Germany,  and  not  only  of  Germany  but  of  the  culture 
and  civilization  of  all  Europe,  the  enemy  who  for  the  sake  of  his  own  commercial 
profits  delivered  Germany  into  the  hands  of  the  Muscovite  and  conspired  to  rob 
Germany  of  her  rightfully  earned  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  that  enemy 
is — England.  Peace  with  England  is  impossible  until  her  power  to  do  harm  has  been 
broken  for  ever.  It  would  be  premature  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means  which  lead 
to  that  end.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  those  ways  and  means  exist,  and  that  Germany 
is  resolved  to  use  them  in  due  time.  Then,  and  then  only,  Germany's  future  will  be 
assured.  To  display  leniency  toward  England  is  now  but  to  commit  an  act  of  treason 
against  the  future  of  the  German  Empire. 
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force,  and  subtle  humor  that  readers  of  Mr.  Russell's  other  works  have  learnt  to 
expect;  and  are  the  first  publication  on  Mr.  Russell's  new  line  of  the  study  of  the 
foundations  of  physics. 
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Cambridge  Magazine. 

"His  method  interests  by  the  success  with  which  it  approximates  philosophy  to 
science....  These  able  and  suggestive  lectures  will  introduce  thoughtful  readers  to 
a  tract  of  speculative  inquiry  not  yet  much  opened  up,  which  promises  good  results 
to  one  with  philosophic  interests  and  scientific  tra.mmg.'"— Scotsman. 

"This  brilliant,  lucid,  amusing  book,  which,  in  spite  of  a  few  stiff  passages, 
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in  good  sayings." — The  International  Journal  of  Ethics. 

"The  author  maintains  the  fresh  and  brilliant  yet  easy  style  which  always  makes 
his  writings  a  pleasure  to  read." — Nature. 
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it  is  set  forth  in  his  recent  book,  Our  Knoivledge  of  the  External  World  as  a  Field 
for  Scientific  Method  in  Philosophy.  I  do  this  both  because  his  statement  is  one 
recently  made  in  a  book  of  commanding  miportance,  and  because  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  more  careful  statement  than  most  of  those  in  vogue." 
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The  European  War 

of  1914 
Its    Causes,    Purposes,    and    Probable    Results 

By 
JOHN  WILLIAM  BURGESS,  Ph.D.,  J.U.D.,  LL.  D. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Constitutional  and  International  Law  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Political 
.Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Professor  Burgess  considers  the  present  Anti-German  craze  altogether  unrea- 
sonable. He  has  studied  the  British  White  Paper,  which  gives,  as  he  says,  the  British 
point  of  view,  and  he  finds  it  a  most  unconvincing  document.  Discussing  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  war  he  asserts  that  Austria  had  a  just  cause,  and  the  demands  she 
made  upon  Servia  were  not  only  reasonable,  but  she  could  not,  as  a  self-respecting 
nation,  have  asked  less. 

He  claims  that  the  only  reasonable  construction  to  be  placed  upon  the  moves 
made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  preliminary  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  is  that  they 
tended  to  fan  the  flame  and  that  that  astute  minister  unquestionably  knew  this.  In 
support  of  this  he  shows  by  documentary  proof  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  encouraged 
Servia  to  resist  Austria,  and  accepted  Russia's  claim  of  a  protectorate  over  that 
Balkan  nation. 

German  success  in  home  development  and  in  foreign  markets,  he  says,  brought 
to  her  the  jealousy  and  spite  of  England,  and  this,  he  asserts,  is  really  the  primary 
cause  of  the  war. 

Compared  with  what  we  understand  by  Constitutional  Government  he  finds  the 
British  Government  a  despotism,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  organization  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  which  he  states  is  not  only  more  efficient  but  more  genuinely  derno- 
cratic,  asserting  further  that  the  German  system  is  best  calculated  to  give  mankind 
prosperity  and  peace.  The  German  Emperor,  he  declares,  is  a  truly  great  man,  ex- 
ceedingly intelligent  and  highly  cultured. 

In  relation  to  American  interests  in  the  war,  he  points  out  that  the  rnuch  derided 
German  militarism  was  very  useful  to  us  in  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars,  and 
that  without  it  the  results  might  have  been  different.  Against  this  he  sets  the  fact 
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